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“One Giant Beam-—and Wrap It, Please” 


How would you fill such an order? Even if you had the weighty, wooden 
structural arch, what would you use to protect its natural beauty against the 
abrasion, abuse, weather and dirt encountered in shipment? 


it’s hard to believe, but paper does the job. Not ordinary paper, but a special 
reinforced, laminated type that’s unusually strong, resistant to tearing or 
puncturing and waterproof, yet extremely pliable and surprisingly low in 
cost. 


What makes this paper so tough and durable is its high-tensile, steellike fiber 
reinforcement—and its special, laminating adhesive, permanently plasticized 
with PLIOLITE LATEX. 


er dispersion 
Puio.ite Latex is used because of its consistent quality, its compatibility with 


the resins in the adhesive, its excellent adhesion, its lasting flexibility, its 
moisture resistance and its nonstaining qualities. 


etic rubber 


Just one of many applications for PLIOLITE LaTex is its use in CHEMICAL 
adhesives. This water-dispersed rubber is continually find- 4 

ing its way into new products of the paper, paint and = 

textile industries in the form of coatings, sizes, finishes GO 0 D, Y E AR 
and inks. For the full story on PLIOLITE LATEX, just write DIVISION 
to: Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. F-9458, Akron 16, Ohio. 


COATINGS 
DEPARTMENT 
Chemigum, Pliofiex, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic—T.M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
CHEMIGUM * PLIOFLEX * PLIOLITE * PLIO-TUF *© PLIOVIC * WING-CHEMICALS 


High Polymer Resins, Rubbers, Latices and Related Chemicals for the Process Industries 
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Steel company gives customers 
“branch office” service by telephone 


Customers in eleven southern cities can telephone the Solar Steel 
Corporation’s plant in Nashville, Tenn., at no cost to themselves simply 
by calling a special “local” telephone number. 


In each of the cities this number is listed in the telephone directory. 
It’s as if the company has eleven branch offices in the area served by 
their Nashville plant. The cost: a small fraction of operating one office. 


Branch office service is only one of the many telephone ideas that 
are helping business reach farther for sales and reduce selling costs. 


We'd like to tell you more about those ideas that are best suited 
to your needs. Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office. 
A representative will visit you at your convenience, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Sinclair Opens “‘Hottest’’ Research Lab 


Sinclair has begun pioneering a new petroleum re- tracers to resolve heretofore unanswered questions 
search frontier. In a recently opened laboratory at about the basic nature of petroleum products. 
Harvey, Ill. the most powerful source of gamma New knowledge is essential to industrial progress, 
radiation ever used in industrial research has been and Sinclair once again is showing the way in petro- 
put to work in the study of petroleum processes and leum’s continuing quest into the unknown. 
products. 

To date there have been three basic tools for ave < «eee 
processing crude oil—heat, pressure and catalysts. 
Now there is a fourth—nuclear radiation. In this ty a te e LL Al te 
“hottest” of all U.S. industrial research labs, Sinclair 
Research Laboratories, Inc., subsidiary of Sinclair : - 
Oil Corporation, will seek ways to use this new tool A Great Name in Oil 
most effectively and economically. 

Further, it will try with powerful radioactive 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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A letter from 
the 
President 


Dear Reader: 


Way back in 1917, the cover of the first issue of ForsBes 
Magazine had a big question mark over which this appeared 


$1,000 FoR THE BEST ANSWER— 


This announced a $1,000 prize contest for the most interesting 
articles in reply to the question: “Who is the best employer in 
America?” 

That is how B. C. Forbes launched the first issue of Forses 
Magazine. 

Following that were other contests: 

Which is the best-kept plant in America? . . . Which com- 
panies have the lowest labor turnover? . . . Best employee- 
employer plan in operation. . . . Most outstanding example of 
industrial modernization. . . . Why I like to work for my 
company... . 

In 1917 “Men Who Are Making America” was written by 
my Dad. It contained the biographies of the fifty most im- 
portant business leaders of the day, selected by their confreres 

Then—30 years later—came a revival of that idea. 

In the May 1, 1947 issue, a letter addressed “Dear Reader,” 
signed by Dad, contained the following: 

“|. Forses Magazine, in celebrating its 30th year of service 
to business, seeks to honor the 50 outstanding business leaders 
of today. .. . Those chosen will be guests of Forses at a dinne1 
in their honor at the Waldorf-Astoria. ... Your help in nominat- 
ing leaders whose achievements merit national recognition will 
be appreciated.” . 

This fall, to celebrate the 40th Anniversary of Forses Maga- 
zine—and in memory of Dad’s continuous interest in and battle 
for the preservation of America’s free enterprise system 
through proper understanding of America’s business leaders 
we again wish to honor publicly America’s 50 Foremost 
Business Leaders—at a dinner in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, on November 6, 1957. 

We want you to help—as Forses Readers have done before, 
—so turn to page 24. Then please fill in and mail your 
ballot. 


Your cooperation will be very deeply appreciated. 


Sincerely yours, 


Codecer CSPeéae 


June 12, 1957 





FORBES FORBES is published twice monthly by Forbes inc., 70 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N. Y. Entered as second-class matter, September Volume 79 
June 15 7, 1917, at Post Office, New York, under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription $6.00 a year in U.S.A. Copyright 1957, Forbes Inc No. 12 








—_—§ BRIS ase READERS SAY 


Business & Mr. Beck 


Sir: I want to express my appreciation 
of your lead editorial, “Business & Mr. 
Beck” (Forses June 1). In fact all three 
editorials are very much to the point, 
but as a student of labor and manage- 
ment for the last 35 years my apprecia- 
tion of the Beck editorial is such that I 
shall make frequent reference to it in 
the months to come. 

—WattTeR R. PEABopy 
Flemington, N. J. 


No Lone Eagle 


Sir: In your article on The Lamson & 
Sessions Co. (“Growing Pains,” Forses, 
May 15) you have accurately outlined 
our current problem. We still expect that 
by the end of 1958 we will be earning a 
good return on the amount of money 
= we have spent on the business. 
| CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. Your -habit of crediting actions to the 
president of the company makes your 
= NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS. articles more readable, but in our case 

actions are the result of decisions by the 
ee CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. Board of Directors, and actions are car- 
DESIGNED BY PICKS, N. Y. ried out by many people besides the 
president. 





—Georce S. Case Jr. 
Map shows condition in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where President 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a The Lamson & Sessions Co. 
two-month period ending the last week of March. Cleveland, Ohio. 


Number . 
THE TOP TEN CITIES of Successive Percentage Gain ZONE INDEXES Executive officers usually get the blame 
Months Listed: Over Last Year: when things go wrong. Forses feels they 


GREATEST GAINS | — GREATEST LOSSES percentage gain or oss from —" the credit when profits go right. 
| Butte-Great Falls, | Little Rock, Ark : 
+11% (2) 











Mont. 


Roanoke, Virginia 11 | Ft. Wayne, Ind —3 New England 0% | +1% 


sa | Oklahoma City, ‘ a 
Miami, Fla (9) 10 | Okla y ia Middle Atlantic 42 45 Sm: There are instances where Ca 


Savannsh, Ga (2) 10 ; 5 : nadian stocks issue warrants and for some 

Phoenix. Ariz(7) 9 foo me Midwest +1 +5 reason these warrants are not issued to 

Charleston, | Tenn 1 —? South 43 +5 US. stockholders. In this way the equity 

|W. Va. (2) | Cincinnati, Ohio N of the American stockholder is diluted. 
’ orth Central 43 +3 . 

3) —! How can anyone recommend Canadian 

| Philadelphia, Pa —1 South Central —l +2 stocks when this hazard exists? I would 


MAY JUNE 


Canadian Capers 


Denver, Colo 


8 
Detroit, Mich 7 
7 “aap 
| ae , : : - 
Albuquerque, N.M. 7 ‘Wilmington, Del o Mountain +2 oe like to know if all Canadian stocks can 


- ; use the warrant method of reducing the 
—* Pacific +1 +4 equity of U.S. stockholders. Or is there 
= — perhaps some regulatory body to control 
Date in parentheses indicates city has been con- | wariowat INDEX +1 +4 this type of situation? 
ery in this column since Map for indicated —TuHEOpoRE DIMITRY 
| mon 


| Salt Lake City, 
. Utah 




















Hammond, La. 


As recently noted in Forses’ issue of 
NEXT ISSUE: April 15, U.S. stockholders often are un- 


ATLAS OF ODLUM. Floyd Odlum was long regarded as a sort of Wall Street able a ne Ms o sey =, warrants 
Midas, whose masterful way with “special situations” earned many a million scaaak ike cecal aiaads de adden 
for his Atlas Corp. Has the old master lost his touch? company wants to or net, it cannot iseue 
Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. Fi023 | ‘ights and warrents in the US. if it has 
not registered its stock with the Securities 
& Exchange Commission.—Eb. 





Please send me Forses for the period checked: 
0 1 Year $6 0 2 Years $9 
(C Enclosed is remittance of $... [© I will pay when billed. The Moving Pen 


Sir: You stated in the editorial “A Wise 
Move” (Forsts, May 15) that New York 
Stock Exchange President Keith Fun- 
ston “warned” Sheaffer that (its) re- 
classification proposal would result in 
Steals capy Ste : the “loss of its valued listing on the Big 
: : by Board.” And you went on to say that 


an can and Foreign $4 z sar additional. 
Pan American and Foreign A ye litional (CONTINUED ON PAGE 71) 
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Meet a Man on the Floor 


Name: Adams, Reilly, Klein 


of hundreds. 


any one 


Occupation: Floor-broker on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Job: Hectic. Personal execution of 
maybe 300 different orders a day to buy 
or sell stocks. A “fight” on your feet for 
five-and-a-half hours a day to try and 
save even 12% cents a share for every 
investor who's buying or pick up 124% 
cents—sometimes 25 cents—a_ share 
extra for every investor who's selling. 

The whole thing starts at 10 o'clock 
sharp when a bell clangs in the New 
York Stock Exchange building at 11 
Wall Street in downtown Manhattan. 
Here, on the first floor, is a huge room 
where the stocks and bonds of some 1200 
leading American corporations are bought 
and sold every day. Here hundreds of 
floor-brokers meet on behalf of their 
particular firms’ customers—trepresent 
the buy or sell orders of millions of 
investors from coast to coast. 

To help speed the steady stream of 
transactions, the floor is broken up by 
18 information-like booths called trading 
posts—each one headquarters for an 
average of 70-75 specific stocks. 

Ringing the 18 trading posts, and 
ranged around the walls of the room, 
are 44 different booths that house 889 
telephones—booths that are “home 
base” for the floor-brokers. 

Some firms find they need only one 
phone in one booth, a single order clerk 
to answer it, and one floor-broker to 
handle their business at the 18 posts. 
Others need two or three or more floor- 


brokers and rent half a dozen or more 
telephone positions. 

Merrill Lynch, to expedite the ex- 
ecution of our customers’ orders, divides 
responsibility for the 1200 stocks be- 
tween six different floor -brokers, has a 
corps of 28 order clerks to answer 92 
phones, and operates out of six strategi- 
cally scattered booths so that each of the 
18 trading posts is only a short distance 
away from some one of our brokers. 

One of our floor-brokers, for example, 
has fifteen phones and four clerks in his 
booth, only handles orders for those 
stocks in his immediate area 
stocks in all. 


some 192 


These are the stocks that this man 
lives with. He watches closely the 
minute-to-minute, hour-to-hour price 
trends for each one of the 192, knows 
what’s happening to other stocks in the 
same industries, and how the market as 
a whole is behaving. 

Then here’s what happens. 

A clerk hands him an order to sell 100 
shares of stock X YZ “at the market” 
that is, at the best price available on the 
Exchange when the order reaches the 
floor. He walks to the post where this 
stock is traded, notices the last sale 
posted in X YZ was at $60 a share, and 
calls out ““How’s X YZ?” 

**60 bid, offered at a half,” answers the 
specialist in XYZ. This simply means 
that $60 a share is the most that anyone 
wants to pay for this stock at the 
moment, $60.50 a share is the least that 
anybody is willing to sell it for. 

So the Merrill Lynch floor-broker 


could sell the stock for our customer at 
$60 a share. But trained to try and do 
better counting on years of ex- 
perience, thousands of executions, and a 
certain “feel” for the market . . . he 
wonders. He knows that oil stocks have 
been inching up in price through the 
day, thinks he can get a bit more for 
his X YZ if he waits. 

So he asks the specialist to 
him” at $60 
Lynch customer at least $60 a share for 
his stock. 


“stop 


or guarantee the Merrill 


The specialist 
of all the different prices at which people 


a man who keeps track 


would like to buy or sell particular 
stocks—agrees, places the order in his 
book, and we immediately flash a wire 
confirmation to our customer, assuring 


him of at least $60 a share for his stock. 


X YZ does continue to edge up in price, 
and a short time later the specialist is 
able to sell the 100 shares of X YZ for 
$60.25 a share—or $25 more for the 
Merrill Lynch customer 
the order. 


who placed 


Of course, our broker might have an 
order to buy. Perhaps some other stock 
that’s been moving up with the market. 


The last sale took place at $25 a share, 
but the specialist is still quoting the 
stock at 24%-25. In other words, our 
floor-broker can still buy the stock for 
only $25 a share. He wastes no time 
doing it—and sends wire confirmation 
to the customer. 

So it goes through a typical day. 
Maybe three or four hundred orders to 
buy or sell stock. So many in fact, that 
any floor-broker is quick to admit that 
he couldn't possibly handle them all 
alone, counts heavily on the help of the 
specialists in his area to act for him—to 
execute any orders he may entrust to 
their care. 

Like any other floor-broker, too, if 
suddenly flooded with orders, he farms 
some of them out to independent 
brokers—is still held responsible by his 


firm for their proper execution. 


But flood of orders or no, each is exe- 
cuted as fast and efficiently as possible, 
consistent with getting the best price. 


How long does it take? Well, on a 
market order for an active stock, the 
average is just about two minutes, even 
from coast to coast. That’s from the time 
a customer tells us to buy or sell any 
stock on the New York Stock Exchange, 
until the time he hears back that his 
order has been filled. And that’s a 
figure you're invited to check—simply 
by placing an order with any account 
executive in any one of 116 Merrill 
Lynch offices from coast to coast. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 
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70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. + 


Offices in 112 Cities 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS 
| 
A phone call a Lull in the economy will not con- 


tinue, says Sumner Slichter, famed 
e ‘ Harvard economist. He sees a mod- 

from YOU to hin > | erate expansion for the rest of the 
- S, | year, coming from big government 


spending, firmer housing demand and 
higher wages. 


Tax sleuths are trying to block high- 
bracket taxpayers who buy an insur- 
ance policy and pay premiums with 
| bank loans. Since interest on loans is 

deductible, big earners frequently 
| wind up with insurance at very low, 
| or almost no cost with Uncle Sam 
picking up most of the tab. 





¢ a — 

Low yields on common stocks? Not 
| if you shop carefully, says one brok- 
| er, who points to: Southern Pacific, 
| which recently yielded 6.9%; Allied 

Stores, 6.7%; Louisville & Nashville, 

6.5%; Great Northern Rail, 6.9%; May 

enn | Department Stores, 6%; and Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, 6.2%. 


INDUSTRIAL | cme # 


You'll be eating high on the hog for 
FLOPMENT | less money next year. Relatively 
DEV high hog prices and cheap corn are 
encouraging farmers to raise more 
DEPARTMENT | hogs. So prices should drop on pork 
| and similar products when the hogs 

come to market. 


o 

can obtain 
Million-dollar-a-year incomes are on 

| the rise. The Internal Revenue Serv- 

for you factual | ice, which has just tabulated all its 
- . | 1954 returns, found that 201 taxpay- 
ers made a million that year, vs. 145 

information on in 1953. One consolation for the 
| average wage-earner: 96% of the re- 


| turned forms were for gross incomes 
western of less than $10,000. 


o c > 


. ° 
ind ustrial Going abroad? Remember, you can 


| send a souvenir a day worth up to $10 
ry | to each of as many friends as you like 
sites | at home, without paying duty or cut- 
| ting your regular exemption. Sole 
| exceptions: alcoholic beverages, to- 
bacco products, some perfumes. 
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) iiets SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States and 
. ~ , Canada, 1 year $6; 2 years $9. Foreign and 
. | OREGON : Pan American, $4 a year extra 
a IDAHO | or contact: SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE: Please mail sub- 
T , “fi INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPT. scription orders, correspondence and in- 
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structions for change of address to 


cine .. UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD FORBES SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


a | | Omoho 2, Nebraska 70 Fifth Avenue 





a — New York 11, N. Y. 
ie) , The “Union Pacific West” CHANGE @F ADDRESS: Please send old 


address (exactly as imprinted on mailing 





label of your copy of Forbes) and new 


} address (with zone number if any); 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD | !i°022% S855 
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How XEROGRAPHY 


cuts duplicating costs THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS YEARLY 


IN PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY OF 


Enlarged section of an IBM direct-read- 
ing, reverse-run sepia intermediate on 
which a visual engineering change has 
been pencilled in orange. The change 
thus appears in boldface black on an 
offset paper master prepared by xerog- 
raphy and on multiple runoff copies, 
while unchanged areas of the drawing 
remain gray or subdued. 


It is significant that International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., whose efforts for 
years have been identified with simpli- 
fying the complexities of data process- 
ing, is today combining xerography— 
the fast, dry, electrostatic copying 
method—with offset duplicating as the 
most efficient and economical way to 
deliver vital engineering drawings and 
change notices in time to meet produc- 
tion and field demands. 

Before the installation of XeroX® 
Model 1218 copying equipment, which 
reduces engineering drawings as large 
as 24”x36” to convenient 11”x17” 
size, the presentation of complex elec- 
tronic-wiring changes was a perplexing 
problem to IBM. Now, visual change 
notices are made possible by xerog- 
raphy, and are put through quickly. 
Visual changes are far more effective 
because they are easily understood. 

Here’s how the new system works: 

Working on a direct-reading, re- 
verse-run sepia intermediate, an engi- 
neer cross-hatches out the portion of 
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From left, an altered IBM sepia intermediate of an original engineering drawing, next an offset paper 
master prepared by xerography, and finally a sample of multiple copies run off on an offset duplicator. 


the original drawing to be altered, and 
boldly pencils in the new detail in 
orange (as shown in illustration). The 
intermediate is then copied by xerog- 
raphy (3 minutes) onto an offset paper 
master, and multiple copies for several 
departments and a reserve are quickly 
run off. Drawing alterations are em- 
phasized in bold face ; unchanged areas 


-appear subdued. 


The need for change writers and 
typists is greatly reduced. From the 
paper master, two vellum transparen- 
cies are run off—one for limited future 
re-runs, the other for record security 
and storage. 


Xerography copies anything written, 

printed, typed, or drawn + Same, en- 

larged or reduced size « Copies onto 
all kinds of masters— 
paper, metal, spirit, 
translucent—for dupli- 
cating * Copies line and 
halftone subjects. 


The new system is saving IBM thou- 
sands of dollars in copies of engineer- 
ing drawings alone—and considerably 
more on engineering-change notices. 
Equally important is the reduction of 
time delay. 

XeroX copying equipment is widely 
used in business, industry, and govern- 
ment for all types of paperwork ap- 
plications. Let us show you by facts and 
figures what it can’do for you! 


Write for proof-of-performance fold- 
ers showing how companies of all kinds, 
large and small, are cutting costs and 
speeding paperwork by xerography. 


THE HALOIDB COMPANY 


57-132X Haloid Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Branch offices in principal U.S. cities and Toronto 


HALOID 
XEROX 





Bei OW SILER DAS ce 


full-sized 
seat samples 


American Seating Company, world’s largest 
seating supplier, has furnished seats for every 
Major League Stadium, United States Senate 
and House of Representatives, New York 
Metropolitan Opera House, Radio City Music 
Hall and the Indianapolis “500” Speedway. 


TRAVEL FAR AND WIDE IN FORD WAGONS 


Says Mr. W. K. FRIEND, Fleet Manager, 
American Seating Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
**Transporting big, heavy sample selections of theatre 
stadium, auditorium, church or school furniture all 
over the country, our salesmen need lots of space and 
lots of power. Ford has plenty of both. The V-8 power 
and king-sized loadspace in Ford Station Wagons 
rate “tops” with our salesmen. Our men vote for the 
car they prefer from the low-price three—and Ford 
Station Wagons are always big favorites.** 


Whether your salesmen carry opera seats or dia- 
monds, whether they travel highways to cities or 
corduroy roads to mining camps, there’s a Ford car 
or station wagon that’s just right for their needs. 


With the new kind of ’57 Ford, you get all the ad- 
vantages of the revolutionary “Inner Ford” with its 
new smooth-riding chassis, new solid-built body, and 


new comfort-tailored interiors. And there’s a choice 
of powerful, gas-stretching Six or V-8 engines to 
match your every requirement. 


What's more, you'll get big savings with Ford ... 
savings that start with the low initial cost . . . savings 
that continue with economical operation and mainte- 
nance ... and additional savings from Ford's high 
trade-in value. 


See your Ford Dealer today for the best possible deal 
for your salesmen, their samples, and your savings. 


The Ford 6-Passenger 
Country Sedan, big favorite 
with American Seating Co. 


FORD FLEETS ARE LOW COST FLEETS 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


PRODUCTIVE RELAXATION 


“Vacation? I haven’t taken one in 15 years. Don’t have 
time.” Such statements used to be almost a matter of 
pride for many successful businessmen. It was supposed 
to be proof that their mind really was on their business. 

Today we recognize that this attitude is pure poppy- 
cock. A vacation, a reasonably long annual break in the 
routine, is necessary to keep us in top physical and 
mental shape. Medical men realize the absolute neces- 
sity of such a letup from the strains and stresses of mod- 
ern life. As one of them wrote a few years back: “The 
antidote is a vacation properly utilized. This requires an 
entire change of scene, real relaxation and physical 
activity which recreates but does not sap vitality.” 

Today most corporations do everything possible to 
enable their executives, no matter how indispensable 
they may seem, to take off for a few weeks. Some com- 
panies go so far as to insist on it. For the nation as a 
whole, in fact, paid annual vacations of two weeks or 
more have become as much a part of the American scene 
as the hotdog or the crowded Sunday highway. 

So the golf course, the sailboat, the garden tool and the 
fishing rod have come to be regarded—not merely as 
signs of luxury or indolence—but as a kind of necessity 
to keep us as a nation up to competitive snuff. 

But health and happiness aside, all this has had a tre- 
mendous impact on the U.S. economy. More tremendous 
than many of us realize. Last year alone Americans prob- 
ably spent something more than $16 billion on vacation 
travel. Add to that the $14 billion spent on other leisure 
time activities and you come up with a “relaxation” mar- 
ket of a staggering $30 billion. 


Just take the vacation aspects of it alone. According to 
the figures the vacation “industry” ranks ahead of such 
giants as textiles, paper and metal fabricating and just 
behind such bed-rock industries as steel. 

It is also probably our fastest growing industry. In the 
past 10 years, U.S. disposable income has risen 75% 
but spending on vacations has gone up 195%. Taking 
all kinds of leisure time spending together, their rate of 
growth has been roughly twice as fast as that of the na- 
tional income. 

It is not hard to see why. In 1939, just before World 
War II, only about one labor-management contract in 
four provided paid vacations; today a good 95° of them 
do. As recently as 1950 the average was one week per 
year; today it is two weeks and there is a decided trend 
toward three weeks. And the 40-hour week is already 
giving way to 35-hour and 37-hour weeks. 

Needless to say, Americans, who are well-heeled as 
never before, have not been content to sit around doing 
nothing in their newly-expanded leisure. They want to 
be up and doing things. For business this has meant the 
kind of a market that no company can afford to overlook 
The American Express Company estimates that some 81 
million Americans will take vacations this summer alone 
It figures they will spend some $17 billion in the process. 
By this estimate, New York state will reap $2.2 billion of 
it, New Jersey $1.6 billion, Florida $1.2 billion, Pennsy!- 
vania $1 billion and many other states will do well. 

Remember, this is just summer vacations in the U.S 
Other figures show that for every American who takes a 
summer vacation, another takes winter, fall or spring 
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ones. Another 600,000 will visit Europe and spend per- 
haps $1.5 billion, thereby giving a mighty boost to! such 
friendly nations as Britain, France and Italy. 

Think of what all this means in the way of a market. 
Take Detroit, for example. Seventy million or so of the 
vacationers will put heavy mileage on their cars. In the 
process, they will also pour an. estimated $1 billion into 
the coffers of the petroleum industry. A very large pro- 
portion of the rolls of film Eastman Kodak sells will be 
snapped by vacationers. From the hard-pressed textile 
industry, vacationing Americans will buy all kinds of re- 
sort and leisure time wear that they might otherwise do 
without. The list of vacation-stimulated purchasing power 
is almost endless. 

The creation of this $30 billion industry almost from 
scratch is part and parcel of the great economic evolution 
in which machinery is freeing more and more people from 
assembly lines and drudge work. This trend, the pundits 
assure us, is going to continue. Given wise management, 
U.S. productivity should continue to grow. 

Thus in time we will have to decide how much of the 
saving in labor will go into more leisure—and how much 
will go into producing more goods for a higher-standard 
of living. A far-fetched and improbable dilemma? Not at 
all. It is already worrying sociologists, and labor and 
management soon may be discussing it in earnest. 

What the ultimate answer will be, I frankly do not 
know. I am certain, however, that we will hear more as 
time goes on about four-day work weeks and three and 
four-week annual vacations with pay. If we try to enjoy 
these benefits before we have earned them through higher 
productivity, then we will, of course, get into trouble. But 
in themselves a shorter work week and longer vacations 
are not something that need frighten us. Experience has 
shown us that leisure is neither frivolous nor unproductive. 


& 


PROSPEROUS FRIENDS & GOOD CUSTOMERS 


Anyone who still thinks the U.S. has nothing more than 
a vague, “do-gooder” kind of 
interest in keeping the rest 
of the Free World prosperous 
ought to glance through a 
fascinating report just put 
out by the Creole Petroleum 
Corp. Though an American 
company and affiliate of 
the great Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey), Creole has its 
property and business en- 
tirely in Venezuela. 

The Creole report is a 
study of Venezuela as a cus- 
tomer for U.S. goods. Though 
it deals with a relatively 
small neighbor’s economic relations with the U.S., the 
report has very broad implications for our whole foreign 
economic policy. 

It shows that Venezuela, a relatively small nation of 
Latin America is one of the U.S.’ best customers. It 


VENEZUELAN OIL 


currently is buying almost $100 million worth of goods 
and services from the U.S. every month—$1,150 million 
worth a year. At that rate, the 5.8 million Venezuelans 
are buying more from us than such countries as India 
with 60 times her population or Argentina with more 
than three times her popu- 

lation. / 

Basically there is only one 
reason for this: Venezuela 
is extremely prosperous. She 
earns American dollars by 
selling to the U.S. and other 
countries huge quantities of 
the heavy crude oil and 
other natural resources which 
abound in her territory. 

So we are a good customer 
of the Venezuelans and they, 
in their turn, are good cus- 
tomers of the U.S. It was not 
always so. In 1935 Venezuela 
bought just $19 million worth of goods from the U.S. But 
by 1949 the figure had swollen past the $500 million mark 
and has continued climbing ever since. Last year it hit a 
probable $640 million worth of goods plus close to $500 
million worth of intangible services. Looked at another 
way, the record is even more impressive: during those 22 
years our total export trade grew 700%; our exports to 
Venezuela expanded 3,300%. 

What happened was that, thanks to oil, Venezuela 
passed from the ranks of the poor nations to the ranks 
of the well-to-do. Once she had money in her pocket she 
began to be a good customer of the industries that give 
millions of Americans their livelihood. Today Venezuela 
buys in large quantities aircraft and machinery from 
California; machinery from Connecticut; chemicals and 
lumber from Florida; wheat from Kansas; rice and chem- 
icals from Louisiana; wood and paper from Maine; autos 
and trucks from Michigan; autos and chemicals from 
New Jersey; oilwell equipment from Texas. This is to 
name only a few. Illinois sends machinery and metal 
products; Iowa sends meat; Kentucky, tobacco; Min- 
nesota, flour. The amounts involved in trade with 
Venezuela last year ranged from New York’s $58 million 
share and Michigan’s $49 million to Georgia’s $700,000 
and Nebraska’s $600,000. 

I do not suppose it is possible to ane every nation in 
the world as good a customer of ours as Venezuela now 
is. Not everyone has things we need as much as we do 
Venezuela’s oil and ore. Nor can so favorable a combina- 
tion of geographic, social and economic circumstances be 
expected always to repeat itself. 

Still, the meaning of the Venezuelan trade feures is 
clear: the more prosperous the Free World becomes, the 
more it will be able to buy from us and thus contribute 
to our own prosperity. The dramatic growth of the 
Venezuelan market proves that the surface of foreign 
trade has not even been scratched. 

That is something worth remembering when we discuss 
helping our fellow nations of the Free World. The more 
we can do to make other nations prosperous, the more 
they in turn can buy from us. 
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An artist’s conception of the launching of the missile, its guided flight, its track on a radarscope in its final stage. 


Guiding a missile? Or a business ? 


For either one, you need COPPER! 


You see a good many pictures these days of guided 
missiles. New types of missile are appearing. 


Not one is launched without COPPER! 


The scientists who design these delicate, elec- 
tronic, lethal weapons . . . the plants that assemble 
them . . . the technicians who launch them. . 
these may perhaps make no mention of the copper 
in them. But every time you see a guided missile 

.. on TY, in a newsreel, in magazine and news- 
paper articles . . . you can say to yourself: 


“Copper helped make this possible!” 


For copper is essential to electronics and to the 
progress that is being made by electronics in our 
nation’s defense, including guided missiles. 


Copper’s highly efficient electrical conductivity 

. copper’s resistance to corrosion . . . copper’s 
integrity ... are some of the characteristics that 
make copper indispensable in guided missiles, and 
invaluable in YOUR product! 

You can trust copper even when it’s out of your 
sight. Working away, deep in some complicated 
automatic mechanism or in the simple thermostat 
on the wall of your home, copper performs with- 
out fail. And in your business, too, copper never 
fails to safeguard product-quality. 

Make it your business to use copper in your 
business. Remember, the Copper Industry has 
plans to make sure you get enough copper for 
your needs .. . year after year after year! 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 


COPPER OR ITS ALLOYS PROVIDE THESE ADVANTAGES: Best conductor of electricity commercially available + Does not rust... high corrosion resistance « Best 
heat transfer agent of all commercial metals « Easy to machine, form, draw, stamp, polish, plate, etc. »« Welds readily... excellent for soldering and brazing 
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Westerners favor the Blue and Gold Network 


In the West people spend a lot of 
time behind the steering wheel. A 
week-end fishing trip can put 600 
miles on the speedometer. Whether 
touring the back-country or shut- 
tling through growing cities, millions 
of Westerners prefer to patronize the 
4,000 blue and gold Richfield service 
stations throughout the area. 


So superior are these customers 
finding Richfield products and serv- 
ice that Richfield’s domestic motor 
gasoline sales in 1956 reached an 
all-time high of 17,298,000 barrels 
—up 10.4% over 1955. Richfield’s 


share of the market also increased. 


Yet, it is not only in the marketing 
and distribution fields that Richfield 
is achieving marked success. We 
have also made outstanding ad- 
vances in the equally important 
fields of exploration, production, 
research and manufacturing. 


Because of this policy of years- 
ahead planning, Richfield today 
enjoys a position of leadership in the 
West Coast petroleum industry. And 
the motoring public in this region has 
come to regard the name Richfield 
as the symbol of unvarying quality. 








The Far West —Where the 
Name Richfield Stands for 
the Best in Petroleum 








RICHFIELD a leader in Western Petroleum Progress 


OIL CORPORATION 
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DRUGS 


NO PLACE LIKE AMERICAN HOME 


A stockholder once suggested that American Home 
Products change its name to American Home Prof- 


For the prosperous publicity-shy drug, food 


& sundry house, which earns a fabulous 32% and 
more on its invested capital, the proposal has merit. 


Each Wednesday for the past two 
years a tall, white-moustached man 
with the studied air of a college pro- 
fessor (which he once was) has kept 
a weekly date with history. Closeted 
in a small, neat office on the 38th floor 
of a mid-Manhattan office building, 
Dr. John Coulbourn, 69, has been en- 
gaged in a devoted research job. 
Poring over musty old records, ads, 
letterheads, photographs and similar 
memorabilia, he is putting together 
the first historical “sourcebook” for 
the company which, until his semi- 
retirement in 1955, he served as 
secretary: prosperous, publicity-shy 
American Home Products.* 

“People die, memories fade, records 
are lost,” laments Historian Coul- 
bourn, who estimates the project may 
take another two years to complete. 
“It’s one whale of a job!” One thing 
that complicates Dr. Coulbourn’s 
whale-sized task: the long-time re- 
luctance of $169.5-million (assets) 
American Home Products to toot its 
own corporate horn. 


A conservative, close-to-the-vest 
outfit, AHP shuns publicity like the 
plague. It maintains no public rela- 
tions office, keeps no clips on stories 
written about it by the press. Its 
camera-shy top executives make few 
public pronunciamentos, and are 
rarely seen or heard outside their own 
bailiwicks. As a result, one of the 
fastest growing denizens in the drug 
business (via its highly regarded 
Wyeth Laboratories), and in several 
other lines as well, is virtually un- 
known as a corporate entity to the 
millions of consumers who are its 
customers the world over. 


What's In a Name? But if the parent 
company produces a what’s-that reac- 
tion, American Home’s products con- 
stitute a regular Who’s Who roster of 
some of the best-known foods, house- 
hold products and packaged drugs on 
neighborhood shelves. The fact is 
that when it comes to selling and ad- 
vertising its wares, the company dis- 
plays none of the shyness it reserves 
for its corporate affairs. Including 
package sizes, American turns out no 
fewer than 6,000 different products in 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
154%4; low, 11842. Dividend (1956): $5. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $5.40. Earnings per share 
(1956): $8.14. Total assets: $169.5 million. 
Ticker symbol: HPT. 
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24 US. plants, ranging from Easy-Off 
oven cleaner to Sani-Flush toilet 
cleanser. It makes germicides (Black 
Flag) and insecticides (Flyded), cos- 
metics (Edna Wallace Hopper Clay 
Pack) and dentifrices (Kolynos), 
polishes (Old English, Aerowax) and 
pizza pies (Chef Boy-Ar-Dee). There 
are American Home Products for 
keeping hair in place (Jo-Cur wave 
set) and for removing it altogether 
(Neet), for taking corns off (Free- 
zone) and for keeping plates on 
(Hope denture adhesive). Its sales 
book includes a host of such other 
household-word brands as: G. Wash- 
ington coffee, Anacin, BiSoDol, Griffin 
shoe polish, Aero Shave, 3-in-One 
Oil. Almost without exception, it has 
made them among the best-known 
brands in their field. 


The Quiet Company. American 


AMERICAN 
HOME 
PROFITS 


The drug industry, both ethical and 











... But in profits, AHP has been a stand- 
out. In points of profits per share, only 
Norwich Pharmacol (413%) and Warner- 
Lambert (396%) have bettered AHP’s 
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Home Products’ corporate anonymity, 
then, is calculated rather than con- 
genital. It displays no shyness when it 
comes to selling products, but is a 
shrinking violet as a corporation. Says 
keen-eyed Chairman Alvin George 
Brush, 60: “We never seek publicity. 
We don’t’ want to be identified as a 
great name in the Crug business be- 
cause we have so many other interests. 
If you have something working well, 
why slap yourself on the back? If 
not, why make a damn fool of your- 
self?” Adds American’s President & 
General Manager Walter Frank Sil- 
bersack, 55; “It’s difficult enough to 
sell a product let alone a company.” 

American Home Products may thus 
be an iceberg among companies, but it 
cracks a lot of ice with its 21,000 
shareholders, and with millions of 
consumers as well. In the last 10 
years, AHP’s sales have climbed 
131% from $127.6 million in 1947 to 
$295.5 million last year. But that is 
less than half of the story. Its net per 
share earnings have sprouted like 
Jack’s beanstalk, jumping 372% from 
$1.72 to $8.14. Though a number of its 
rivals in the drug business have 
matched third-ranking (assets) 
American’s sales growth, only Nor- 
wich Pharmacal and Warner-Lam- 
bert have managed to better its earn- 
ings growth (see chart). 

Potboiler. Yet not even they touch 
American Home in that ultimate test 
of management’s fiscal finesse: re- 
turn on capital. In 1956, by all stand- 
ards the best in AHP’s history, the 
versatile diversifier earned $31.3 mil- 
lion on invested capital of $97 million. 
American’s rate of return—32.3%— 
puts to shame not only that of the 
leading drugmakers, but that of most 
Big Board corporations. 

What is more, having boosted sales 
last year by $61 million and its net by 
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CHEF BOY-AR-DEE & MUSHROOMS: 
from spaghetti & pizza... 














$2.79 a share, American Home Prod- 
ucts is giving every indication of 
keeping the pot boiling. In this 
year’s first quarter, American’s sales 
leaped $15 million ahead of a year 
ago to $95.9 million, while its net 
scooted from $7.2 million to $9.4 mil- 
lion (or $2.46 a share). If AHP can 
keep that up, it will come through 
1957 with a return of nearly 38%. 
To judge just how superlative that is, 
consider the comparative 1956 figures 
for some of the’U.S.’ most famous 
profit-makers: GM, 20%; GE, 18%; 
Dow Chemical, 16%. 

This kind of prodigious profitability 
has enabled AHP to kill two birds 
with one stone: it has expanded out 
of retained earnings while at the same 
time paying generous dividends. In 
fact, American Home Products is one 
of the few companies that persists in 
paying dividends ($5 in 1956 includ- 
ing $1.70 in extras) on a monthly 
basis. Chairman Brush’s explanation: 
“The stockholders like it that way.” 
All told in the past 10 years, no less 
than 61.4% of profits have ended up in 
dividend envelopes. Not a bad rec- 
ord for a fast-growing company. 

Big Three. This record of growth 
and piofitability has few peers on 
the current business scene. Essen- 
tially it is the work of three men, one 
of whom is Chairman Brush. Though 
Brush is the company’s chief execu- 
tive officer, he is reluctant to admit it. 
“We work as a team here,” Brush in- 
sists. “We are much stronger together 
than apart.” 

The team consists of Chairman 
(since 1934) Brush, a CPA who was 
once president of R.L. Watkins Co. 
(Dr. Lyons tooth powder); President 
(since 1934) Silbersack, a one-time 
Cincinnati adman; and Executive Vice 
President Herbert Edward Carnes, 
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60, a former U.S. Internal Revenue 
auditor, who came to American in 1936 
to head up its tax department, “which 
then consisted of me.” 

The Big Three not only sit on 
American Home’s operations commit- 
tee and finance committee, but on the 
all-important, three-man executive 
committee, where top policy is shaped. 
A more apt team to run a company of 
this kind would be hard to find: a 
toothpaste manufacturer, an adman 
and an accountant. 

The Go-Getters. Founded in 1926 by 
what Historian Coulbourn calls “a 
group of go-getters,” American Home 
Products was an apparently casual 
amalgam of a dozen manufacturers of 
proprietary drugs. Among the char- 
ter members: Whitehall Pharmacal 
Co., Mentho-Sulphur Co., Wyeth 
Chemical Co., Jad’s Salt. Before long 
American Home began buying up 





FLYDED LINE: 
to germicides & insecticides... 


other companies, and within ten 
years had picked up such products as 
Kolynos, Anacin and 3-in-One Oil, 
went on to add International Vitamin 
Corp. (now part of its Ives-Cameron 
division) and Harold Clapp’s pioneer- 
ing baby food firm. 

By deliberate design, most Ameri- 
can Home Products purchases were 
made for cash, a practice it still fol- 
lows wherever possible in order to 
keep the company growing without 
diluting stockholders’ equity in earn- 
ings.* Its top trio have nothing but 


*Sometimes this policy works with a re- 
verse twist for American Home Products. In 
1950, eight years after acquiring Harmon 
Color orks for 18,000 of its own shares, 
American Home Products sold Harmon to 
BF. rich for 27,500 of its shares and a 
smattering ($100,000) of cash. The Goodrich 
shares, split since then to the point where 
American now holds 165,000 shares (recent 
price: 7434) in the rubber company (which 
ays $2.20 a year in dividends), have made 
or a tidy American Home nest egg. 


scorn for the corporate empire-build- 
ers who are out to build sales without 
regard for what happens to earnings 
per share. 

Since its beginnings 31 years ago, 
American Home Products has snapped 
up (Vice President Carnes prefers to 
use the word “integrated”) some 85 
different companies, including the 
spaghetti & pizza line of celebrated 
Chef Hector Boy-Ar-Dee, who was 
able to retire comfortably as a 40,000- 
share American Home stockholder. 
Yet, significantly, over half of Amer- 
ican Home Products’ net sales last 
year were contributed by “new” 
products (i.e., those not on the mar- 
ket prior to 1946). 

Drug On The Market. However ret- 
icent American Home’s “three horse- 
men” may be to discuss the refine- 
ments of their business (“On every 
product, our principal competitor is 
someone else”), it is no secret that 
for American, as for most drug firms, 
it pays to be ethical. Of the $295.5 
million in total net sales last year, 
American realized 18% from foods, 
another 18% from household products, 
17% from packaged drugs and cos- 
metics—and 47% from the ethical 
drug business of its Wyeth, Ayerst 
and Ives-Cameron divisions. More 
to the point, combined earnings of the 
ethical and packaged drugs chipped 
in some 80% of the company’s total 
profits. 

In addition to penicillin and Salk 
polio vaccine, as well as a wide line of 
vitamins, hormones and _ antibiotics, 
American Home’s ethical products 
also include such _socio-biological 
balms as the anti-alcoholic Antabuse 
and tranquilizers. In light of the fact 
that 48 million prescriptions for the 
high-margin “happy pills” will be 
filled in the U.S. this year, the effect 





WYETH RESEARCH: 
to hormones & “happy pills” 
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of such leading American tranquil- 
izers as Equanil and the newer Spa- 
rine on the company’s earnings is 
anything but tranquil. 

Slings & Arrows. Still, the ethical 
drug business is no easy road to prof- 
its. American’s ethical costs come 
high. Like most other businesses 
these days, it has a host of govern- 
ment bureaus to contend with. For 
example, its Fort Dodge (Iowa) divi- 
sion is a topnotch producer of veteri- 
nary drugs and supplies and one 
of the leading makers of anti-hog 
cholera vaccine. The Government not 
only tells Fort Dodge what it can 
make and what it may charge, but sits 
an inspector aboard every truck ship- 
ping vets’ products. 

Nor is the veterinary field the only 
area where American is watched by 
Washington. In April the Federal 
Trade Commission, after spending six 
months monitoring TV commercials, 
charged American’s Whitehall Phar- 
macal division (along with the Men- 
thelatum Co. and Omega Chemical 
Co.) with false advertising. FTC 
complained that neither American’s 
Heet liniment nor its Infra-Rub was 
the “adequate, effective and reliable 
treatment” the ads claimed. 

The FTC, however, was not com- 
plaining so much about the product 
itself, says Chairman Brush, as about 
the way its claims were represented 
(superimposed on a drawing of the 
human body, American’s spots used 
arrows to indicate how deep the heat 
from Heet penetrated). Chairman 
Brush, who readily insists that the 
workings of the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration “are essential to our busi- 
ness,” nevertheless brushes off the 
FTC complaint with: “Our arrows 
just went too deep, that’s all.” 


Full House. This question of arrows 
is just one sample of the complications 
involved in running so diverse a busi- 
ness. Running down the list of 
American Home’s products, Wall 
Streeters, to say nothing of the aver- 
age investor, are usually at a loss to 
find the thread tying together pizza, 
hog serum and shoe polish. 

Brush, Carnes and Silbersack, how- 
ever, think the answer is perfectly 
simple—profitability. Each of its 
products must be a moneymaker 
(currently or potentially) or out it 
goes. And their standards of profit- 
ability come high. In 1953, unhappy 
about the arrested growth of Clapp’s 
baby foods, which had sunk from sec- 
ond place in the industry to fourth 
under American’s wing, American 
Home Products sold it to Duff-Mott, 
a seasonal food packer (e.g., apple- 
sauce) which has since done well with 
Clapp’s. Another castoff: Duff’s bak- 
ing mix. 
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The last of the new product lines to 
come aboard American were famed 
Sani-Flush and Griffin shoe polish, 
which were picked up in 1955. Though 
it has not made an important U.S. pur- 
chase since, it is a rare day that 
American Home Products is not ap- 
proached by a potential seller. “If we 
wanted to,” President Silbersack 
points out, “there is no end to the 
companies we could buy.” But though 
many apply, few are accepted. The 
Sani-Flush talks lasted 25 years. 


Besides the product’s profit po- 
tential, American Home’s other big 
consideration is whether the product 
fills a particular need in the company. 
Once a professional ball club was of- 
fered to American, which turned the 
deal down. It did not do so out of any 
preconceived notion of what lines it 
should be in, but only because Messrs. 
Brush, Silbersack and Carnes did not 


CHAIRMAN BRUSH: 
his game is in the 90s 


feel that the ball team would fill any 
company need. Moreover, the com- 
pany does not believe there is at the 
moment a gaping void anywhere in its 
domestic product mix. 


Overseas, however, where Ameri- 
can Home Products is spread out 
from Paris to Parramatta (Australia), 
there are needs and voids aplenty. 
The company’s foreign sales, which 
have grown mightily since war’s end, 
last year hit $54.5 million, an increase 
of $5.7 million over 1955, contributing 
18% of American’s total net sales. 
This month American is extending its 
sway overseas, buying up a 75% in- 
terest in Britain’s E.R. Howard & Co. 
(polishes, waxes) and a 60% slice of 
Brazil’s Fonto Quimica Chemical Co. 
(insecticides). “In foreign countries,” 
Chairman Brush frowns, “we are 
forced to take partners.” 


Cash & Carry. In their domestic cor- 
porate affairs, however, Brush, Carnes 
and Silbersack are consistently loath 
to take partners. Their acquisitions 
are almost always paid for in cash 
rather than stock. Their borrowing 
has rarely been heavy. 

A glance at the American Home 
Products balance sheet tells why. Net 
working capital recently stood at a 
hefty $70 million. American Home's 
only long-term debt is for $9,546,000 
owed to Metropolitan Life, which it 
is paying off comfortably at the rate 
of $480,000 a year. Says Herb Carnes: 
“This is really peanuts.” In fact it 
would cost American Home Products 
just a trifle over three months’ profits 
to pay off the debt entirely. 

Nor is capital spending likely to put 
a dent in this bankroll. This year 
American Home Products plans on 
spending $12 million for expansion as 
against $7 million last year. Much of 
the money will go toward building up 
the foreign end of the business: Wy- 
eth will get a new lab in England, and 
new plants are going up in Brazil, 
Venezuela and Argentina. 

Small spending for so large an en- 
terprise? “The real test,’ declares 
Brush, “is not what you spend, but 
what you produce.” Judging by the 
stockholder who once seriously sug- 
gested that the company change its 
name to American Home Profits, 
Chairman Brush’s point is well taken. 
“The drug business,” says he, “is high- 
ly competitive, and we hope it will 
remain so. We think the competitive 
world is the best to be in.” 


American Home Products. Though he 
thrives on competition, Alvin George 
Brush is a mild-mannered non-smok- 
er who gets his relaxation playing 
golf (“Even President Eisenhower can 
beat me”). Vice President Herb 
Carnes, who quit smoking in 1944 
and shoots in the 90s himself, says: 
“If Alvin’s game is in the 90s, he’s 
neglecting his golf; when it’s in the 
80s, he’s neglecting business.” 

For years now, Chairman Brush’s 
golf game has been in the 90s. With 
the industry’s pharmaceutical sales 
likely to top last year’s by 15%, 
American Home Products may well 
top its own sales mark by 10% to 
15% in 1957, possibly as much as $9 a 
share. 

And Wall Street whispers persist 
that American Home Products is ripe 
for a stock split. Says Herb Carnes, 
not commenting one way or the other: 
“We're one candidate for a split that’s 
practically elected.” 

If all this happens, the new records 
should make good reading in the 
“sourcebook” now being assembled 
by Historian Coulbourn. But the 
public will not hear much crowing 
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from privacy-loving American Home 
Products. “Our history will never be 
published,” Researcher Coulbourn ex- 
plained last month. “This material is 
just for our own use.” 


CHEMICALS 


SLIGHT DELAY 


Having made other people’s 
raw material for 26 years, 
American Cyanamid is now 
about to get into the synthetic 
fiber business itself. 


GLISTENING slightly in the Florida 
sun, American Cynamid’s* plump- 
cheeked president Kenneth Towe, 64, 
plunged a‘spade in the earth 15 miles 
from Pensacola last month and 
launched his chemical company in a 
new line of business—making syn- 
thetic fibers. The new plant for which 
he broke ground will cost around $25 
million and will give American Cyan- 
amid 27 million pounds annual ca- 
pacity for the production of a new 
acrylic fiber called “Creslan.” 

For Towe this was no light deci- 
sion. It had been in the making ever 
since researchers discovered in the 
late ’40s that the chemical acryloni- 
trile which Cyanamid pioneered in the 
late 30s as a source of oil-resistant 
rubber could also be up-graded into 
a wool-like synthetic fiber. 

Customers and Competitors. Using 
Towe’s own acrylonitrile as raw ma- 
terial, du Pont and Union Carbide 
were the first into the market with 
such a fiber. In 1950, du Pont intro- 
duced “Orlon,” Union Carbide its 
“Dynel,” both produced from Cyana- 
mid’s acrylonitrile. Towe did not fol- 
low suit but his laboratories were 
already investigating the field. As 
Orlon, in the hands of textile-wise du 
Pont, was already spinning early 
profits in knit-wear, Towe was still 
testing his first experimental fiber 
X-51. 

In 1952, Towe had another cus- 
tomer for his acrylonitrile—Chem- 
strand which used it to make “Acri- 
lan.” But Chemstrand, half-owned by 
Monsanto, soon switched its buying 
to Monsanto when that company went 
on stream with its own Texas City 
plant late in 1952. In the same year 
Union Carbide began to produce its 
own acrylonitrile for “Dynel,” and 
Union Carbide’s acrylonitrile was soon 
competing with Towe’s for du Pont’s 
business. 

Far from being frightened by the 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
8744; low, 6644. Dividend (1956): $2.75. Indi- 
cated 1957 pores: $3. Earnings r share 
(1956): $4.21. Total assets: million. 
Ticker symbol: ACY. 
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competition, Towe made plans to re- 
place his acrylonitrile plant at War- 
ners, N. J. with a new $50 million 
plant at Fortier, near New Orleans. 

Slow Start. At the same time he 
continued his laboratory production 
of acrylic fibers. In 1954 he tested 
another fiber and the following year 
announced the development of Cres- 
lan. Meanwhile, although the national 
capacity for acrylic fibers had grown 
to nearly 100 million pounds a year, 
unhurried Towe made no final de- 
cision on Creslan until mid-1956. But 
to show he meant business Towe be- 
gan a $30 million expansion program 
to double the capacity of Fortier to 
100 million pounds a year. 

When Towe turned the Florida sod 
last month, national acrylic fiber ca- 
pacity was up to 120 million pounds 
and due to add another 100 million 


* 
% 


HAGAN’S HOPWOOD: 
he took to the water 


pounds by the end of next year. 

How Late is Too Late? Towe’s start 
in the fiber fight was undoubtedly 
late but was it too late? Wall Street- 
ers looking beyond today’s market 
thought not. Creslan, of course, will 
have to compete with the entrenched 
products of such heavyweights as du 
Pont, Union Carbide, Dow, Chem- 
strand and Tennessee Eastman as well 
as with wool and silk and about ten 
other synthetics. Still, authoritative 
surveys predict that the acrylic 
market is just opening up. The Presi- 
dent’s Materials Policy Commission 
has predicted that consumption of 
acrylic fibers will more than double 
by 1960 and grow ten-fold by 1976. 

With this in mind Towe has engi- 
neered his plant for doubling capacity. 
“Whether . . . expansion is one, five, 
or ten years away,” said Towe, “[we] 
look forward with confidence to a 
broadening market.” 









CHEMICALS 


WELLDIGGER 


Hagan Chemical thinks that 
flooding oil wells with water 
may prime its earnings pump. 


CHEMICALLY, oil will not mix with 
water. But commercially, the two go 
together just fine—or so Hagan Chem- 
icals and Controls, Inc.* President 
William Hopwood soon hopes to dis- 
cover. Hagan is in the business of 
softening, cleansing and otherwise 
treating water for industry. “We 
range,” says Hopwood, “from the de- 
contamination of pigs at Bikini to the 
curing of hams.” Last year 75% of 
Hagan’s $23 million in sales (triple 
10 years ago) came from its water 
treating chemicals. 

But last September farsighted Hag- 
an purchased Bradford, Pa.’s Brad- 
ford Laboratories and thereby gained 
entry into a field that promises still 
newer uses for Hagan’s waters. Brad- 
ford specializes in flooding ailing oil 
wells with water at various points, 
thus forcing the reluctant oil remain- 
ing in the well to the surface. 

Extracting oil by the water-flood 
method is not revolutionary. First 
used around the turn of the century, 
water-flooding was responsible for 
coaxing some 1 million barrels of oil 
out of the ground. The forced water 
treatment is currently bringing over 
100 million barrels to the surface. 

Thus Bradford looked especially 
good to Hagan. “It’s a small opera- 
tion,” says Vice President Mitchell 
Boho, “but Bradford has no competi- 
tor of equal stature in its field.” What 
is more, in order for water to flow 
freely through deep oil strata, it must 
be chemically treated. And that’s 
where Hagan comes in. 


Gunga Din. Ever since the mid- 
thirties, when Hopwood’s father stum- 
bled upon water-softening Calgon 
(for calcium gone), Hagan has been 
a kind of Gunga Din to industry. Cal- 
gon in particular has grown from its 
first door-to-door selling start to the 
point where it is used today in every- 
thing from dyeing and bleaching to 
preventing corrosion in municipal 
water systems. 

Last month, 10 miles from down- 
town Pittsburgh, President Hopwood 
broke ground for a new $1.8 million 
headquarters for Hagan Chemical. It 
was a fitting climax in the growth of 
a company whose prime asset can be 
said to be liquid. 


*Traded over-the-counter. 


Price range 
(1957) : high, 39; low, 314%. Dividend (1956) : 
1.40. Indicated 1957 payout: $1.55. Earn- 
n per share (1956): 78. Total assets: 


$12 million. 
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CLOCKS & WATCHES 


RUNNING DOWN 


Clockmaker Don Hawthorne 

was having trouble both with 

his civilian and military cus- 
tomers last month. 





In 1953, his first year as president of 
General Time Corp.* (Westclox and 
Seth Thomas clocks, Haydon and 
Stromberg timing equipment) , Donald 
James Hawthorne got off to a fast 
start. By bringing in $14 million in 
defense business, the most his firm 
had handled since World War II, 
Hawthorne ticked off a record $50.8 
million in sales. “Demand for many of 
our products,” reported Hawthorne to 
his stockholders, “exceeded our pro- 
ductive capacity.” Wound up for ex- 
pansion, Hawthorne sank $2 million 
into building a new 100,000-square 
foot Westclox plant near Athens, Ga. 

Last month, however, Hawthorne’s 
plans were no longer working like 
clockwork. General Time closed its 
Goshen, Ind. factory (one of five U.S. 
plants) and laid off 200 employees. 
Just four months earlier, clockmaker 
Hawthorne cut production 25% at La- 
Salle, Ill., laying off 1,000 employees. 
Hawthorne attributed his woes to a 
drop in defense contracts. 

There was more to it than that. 
Actually, General Time’s defense 
business had been shrinking steadily 
for some time. Rebuffed by Uncle 
Sam, Hawthorne decided to peddle his 
wares harder to John Q. Consumer. 
General Time’s clocks and watches 
were thoroughly redesigned: West- 
clox’ Big Ben, for example, had not 
been restyled in six years. But last 
Christmas, expansive Don Hawthorne 
overestimated the pulling power of 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
304; low, 24. Dividend (1956) : #. Indicated 
1957 payout: $2. Earnings r share (1956): 
of an assets: $36.4 million. Ticker sym- 

Ol: 


CLOCKMAKER HAWTHORNE: 
his profits were running out 
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his new products and ended the year 
with a record $15 million in inventory 
—some 36% greater than normal. 

To clear away this glut, he had to 
cut production and, in the process, to 
take a profits beating. Now running 
slow instead of fast, General Time 
earned but 14c per share in the first 
quarter of 1957, far under the $1.04 
rung up in the same period of 1956. 
Thus, Hawthorne promptly cut his 
dividend from 50c to 25c for the sec- 
ond quarter. 


INTERNATIONAL 


THE GERMAN- 
AMERICAN 


A curious, international type 
is Hugo Stinnes Corp. Its 
ownership is American, its 
flourishing properties are 





German—and its future is 
anybody’s guess. 


WHEN Milton F. Rosenthal was picked 
to head the remains of the once- 
mighty German industrial empire of 
Hugo Stinnes in 1948, he was, in his 
own words, “absolutely without busi- 
ness experience.” Rosenthal was, 
however, a brilliant young (then 34) 
Manhattan attorney who had grad- 
uated from Columbia Law School at 
21. A lawyer was just what Stinnes 
needed. “I had,” recalls Rosenthal, “‘to 
deal with a dozen governments which 
held our properties. It was helpful to 
be a lawyer in those days.” 

Hopeless? But in those days it 
seemed doubtful that anyone could do 
much for Hugo Stinnes Corp.* A US. 
holding corporation,+ Stinnes’ assets, 
if you could call them that, consisted 
of majority control of a complex net- 
work of German coal mines, coke, 
chemical and steel warehouses, glass 
factories, an oil refinery, filling sta- 
tions and hotels. 

The factories had been bombed to 
rubble, the staffs scattered and the 
machinery smashed. The synthetic 
oil plant near Essen alone had sus- 
tained 2,000 bomb hits, the glass plant 
600, and practically all but one of 
Stinnes’ ships were at the bottom of 
the sea. 

But this was only part of the trou- 

*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1957): high, 405g; low, 2914. Dividend 
(1 ): none. Indicated 1957 yout: none. 


Earnings per share (1956): not available. 
nea assets: $67.0 million. Ticker symbol: 


tIn 1926, the widow of Ruhr magnate 
Hugo Stinnes needed $25 million to stave off 
her creditors. The only place she could raise 
that kind of cash was in the U.S. To get it 
she had to pay 7% interest and hand con- 
trol of the Stinnes enterprises to a U.S.- 
domiciled corporation, the present Hugo 
Stinnes Corp. 


MILTON ROSENTHAL: 
he drove away the wolf 


ble facing Stinnes. The legal compli- 
cations were more tangled than the 
girders in some of Stinnes’ bombed- 
out plants. Hitler had grabbed the 
Stinnes assets, charging they were 
American property. The U.S. had 
seized a majority of the stock on the 
grounds it was German-controlled. 
The British Labor government wanted 
to socialize its vital coal mines. On 
both sides of the Atlantic, bond- 
holders and members of the Stinnes 
family were trying to seize control. 

A Free Hand. Fighting off the liti- 
gants with one hand, Rosenthal set 
about putting Stinnes back in busi- 
ness with the other. Abroad he 
changed the management, gave the 
new German executives a free hand 
to plow back profits and raised money 
to rebuild the plants. In Manhattan 
he borrowed enough cash against 
German assets to pay off clamoring 
U.S. bondholders. In the beginning 
the wolf was never far from the 
Stinnes door. “The till was so low,” 
reminisces Rosenthal, “there were 
times when we couldn’t pay the 
salaries of our small staff in New 
York.” 

But in Germany the Stinnes enter- 
prises were galloping ahead with the 
fast-reviving German economy. 
“They boosted glass output to 400% of 
prewar capacity,” says Rosenthal, 
“raised coal output to a new high, and 
built a whole new fleet of ships.” All 
in all, the Stinnes management poured 
$82 million in retained earnings back 
into the business. 

Remarkable Recovery. By last month, 
Hugo Stinnes’ 2,400 U.S. stockhold- 
ers had good reason to be grateful 
for the accomplishments of Rosenthal 
and his German working manage- 
ment. In 1956 the Stinnes companies 
did an estimated $300 million worth 
of business, earned some $3.2 million 
for the U.S. company’s stockholders. 
This year Rosenthal expects to gross 
better than $300 million, and Stinnes 
may earn as high as $3.75 a share. 















But nowhere was Hugo Stinnes’ 
recovery more remarkable than on 
the American Stock Exchange where 
its shares are traded. At the end. of 
the war, Stinnes shares sold for as 
little as 874%e a share; this year they 
have sold as high as $40.6244. 

With his work thus well done, Mil- 
ton Rosenthal prepared to step down. 
Late this month, the Alien Property 
Office will open bids for its holdings 
of 530,712 Hugo Stinnes Corp. shares, 
representing principally the Stinnes 
clan’s 53% holdings which Uncle Sam 
seized as enemy property at the outset 
of World War II. When the successful 
bidder is announced, a new group will 
step into control.* 

New Boss. Who the new boss will 
be no one can yet be sure. But who- 
ever gets control of Stinnes, one thing 
is clear: without Rosenthal’s untiring 
efforts, the Stinnes empire probably 
would not be intact and prospering 
today for the benefit of its U.S. stock- 
holders. Says Rosenthal, self-effac- 
ingly: “Our major asset was German 
willingness to work hard.” Adds New 
York banker Archibald A. Macdon- 
ald Jr., former trustee for Stinnes’ 
bondholders: “Rosenthal himself did 
a really remarkable job.” 


OIL 


A NOSE 
FOR PROFIT 


By keeping its drills whirr- 
ing, Kerr-McGee has struck it 
rich in two fields. 


As president of Kerr-McGee Oil In- 
dustries, Inc.,+ tall, tough-minded 
Dean A. McGee is known in the oil 
country as a man who can “smell” oil 
in the ground. He is also a man who 
believes in his own powers. So Mc- 
Gee trusted his nose when it first 
sniffed uranium in 1952. Oil and 
uranium strata are geological cousins, 
he told himself, so who was better set 
to look for it than an oilman? He set 
his crews to work applying oil know- 
how to uranium prospecting. 

Future Fuels. Last month McGee 
proved his nose had been as sensitive 
to uranium as to oil. In New Mexico, 
Kerr-McGee’s 55%-owned Kermac 


*Wall Street is guessing the stock will 
pee go either to 1) a U.S. underwriting 
syndicate interested in re-selling the shares 
to the public, or, 2) a West German group 
anxious to add the Stinnes holdings to its 
own. 


tTraded NYSE. Price ran . ( pt ae bie. 
74; low, ae. Dividend —_. n- 
dicated’ fiscal 1957 payout: ings Boy} 
share (fiscal 1956): $2.16. Total cae 4 
million. Ticker symbol: KMG. 
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KERMAC OFFSHORE DRILLING RIG: 


for a born wildcatter, oil is where you find it 


Nuclear Fuels Corp. was getting 
ready to break ground for a $30-mil- 
lion, 3,000-ton-a-day uranium mill in 
New Mexico. The ore which Ker- 
mac’s mill will process had been lo- 
cated by its own crews. All told, Ker- 
mac had proved up on about 15 mil- 
lion tons of ore, roughly 25% of all 
the uranium reserves believed to ex- 
ist in the US. 

But McGee, despite his new slogan 
“Fuels for the Future,” was not for- 
getting about oil. Just a few days 
earlier, he had snapped up Houston’s 
Triangle Refineries, which markets 
petroleum products in 15 states. At 
the same time, he started building two 
tenders to drill for more oil in Vene- 
zuela’s Lake Maracaibo. Explains 
McGee: “We’re in the energy busi- 
ness; we work with natural resources 
which supply energy.” 

Offshore Plunge. Dean McGee has 
the reputation of being one of the best 
prospectors in the business. After 
studying mining engineering at the 
University of Kansas (class of ’26), 
McGee went to work for Phillips Pe- 
troleum, was its chief geologist by the 
time he was 31. Oilman-Senator Rob- 
ert S. Kerr, now chairman of Kerr- 
McGee, hired him away in 1937. Phil- 
lips countered, six years later, with an 
unusual offer: Phillips offered to un- 


McGEE’S MONEY 


Kerr-McGee has roundly diversi- 
fied its sources of sales and profits. 
The estimated breakdown: 





Drilling contracts 15% 
Oil and gas 12% 
Refined products 63% 
Uranium 10% 











derwrite 75% of the two men’s drill- 
ing costs in return for a half share in 
the profits. 

As a born wildcatter, the Phillips 
cash was all McGee needed. He soon 
had a string of wells along the rich 
Gulf Coast, which gave Kerr and Mc- 
Gee enough cash to go exploring 
purely on their own. Their choice of 
location astonished oilmen: it turned 
out to be the waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico. “Some said it took courage,” 
McGee once recalled. “Others said 
we were foolish.” 

It turned out that they were far 
from foolish. Other oilmen quickly 
followed when, in 1947, Kerr-McGee 
brought in the first big well ever 
drilled beyond sight of land. The in- 
dustry also adopted Kerr-McGee 
techniques as two of the three stand- 
ard methods for underwater drilling. 
Soon the big oil companies were pay- 
ing Kerr-McGee crews to drill for 
them all over the world. 

Though he clearly had a good thing 
in oil, McGee could not hold back 
when he sniffed uranium. But he did 
not drill for it with the uranium hunt- 
er’s usual diamond core rig. Instead, 
McGee also used the oilman’s rotary 
rig. The change slashed his cost of 
drilling each foot of hole from as 
much as $5 to below $1. Thus he 
could drill far deeper and more ex- 
tensively on his prospecting dollars 
than miners using conventional rigs. 
It took him just a short time to find 
enough ore to justify building his 
first mill at Shiprock, New Mexico.** 

Refined Stability, There was only 
one unprofitable chapter in this suc- 
cess story: Kerr-McGee’s oil refin- 
ery. “We either had to get in or get 
out of the refining business,” says 


**And 75% of uranium drilling is now done 
by rotary rigs 
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McGee. So he went in. Paying out 674,- 
880 shares of preferred stock, McGee 
bought Deep Rock Oil, which had a 
refinery in Oklahoma, 700 retail out- 
lets, pipeline connections and $5 mil- 
lion in cash. McGee needed all four, 
cash included, his net working capital 
having dropped to $2.5 million. 

Deep Rock also gave a measure of 
stability to Kerr-McGee, which has 
often come close to pouring every 
cent of its earnings back into explora- 
tion and drilling (though it has not 
missed a dividend since 1941). Dur- 
ing fiscal 1956, which ended last June, 
the acquisition helped nearly double 
operating income (to $89.7 million) 
and net income (to $4.7 million). Mc- 
Gee has been doing even better in his 
current fiscal year. Total income raced 
ahead 14% (to $75.3 million) in the 
first three quarters, which ended on 
March 31. Profits rushed even higher. 
At $5.4 million for the nine-month 
period, they were 13% higher than 
Kerr-McGee’s net during all of fiscal 
1956. Shortly after announcing these 
results, McGee floated $20 million in 
debentures and 225,000 shares of stock 
to give Kerr-McGee the means for 
further growth. 

Eye on Tomorrow. But even these 
results are not enough to satisfy Dean 
McGee’s thirst for fuel. He has al- 
ready bought a 25% interest in a huge 
potash company deposit near Carlsbad, 
New Mexico. One usc of potash, of 
course, is for fertilizer. But energy 
prospector McGee could have some- 
thing further in mind: namely using 
it as a base to make “super fuel” for 
space-traveling rocket ships. 


RAILROADS 


PROFITS IN 
LOSSES 


Tax loss mergers in the rail- 
road business? Here’s one in 
the offing. 


Ir is hardly news these days when 
industrial companies hit the merger 
trail to capitalize on tax losses. Last 
month, however, the Chicago & North 
Western Railway’s* iconoclastic 
Board Chairman Ben W. Heine- 
man, who won control of the road 
little more than a year ago, proposed 
using just such medicine on his rail- 
road. 

Unless the North Western’s stock- 
holders or the Interstate Commerce 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
3434: low, 22%. Dividend (1 ): none. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: none. Available earnings 
per share (1956): d13.09. Total assets: $545.5 
million. Ticker symbol: NW 
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McGEE (L) & KERR: 
fuel for space ships? 


Commission objected (Heineman 
saw no reason why they should), the 
giant 9,542-mile North Western would 
acquire the pint-sized, 69-mile Litch- 
field & Madison, which links the North 
Western with the rich St. Louis mar- 
ket. The L&M, known as the Gate- 
way to St. Louis Route, would be a 
valuable connection for the C&NW. 
Heineman, moreover, feels he can 
wring some operating economies from 
the merger. 

But for onetime lawyer Heineman, 
the little shortline would be a prize 
mainly for its profits. On its own the 
L&M was netting around $550,000 a 
year after paying roughly $550,000 in 
federal income taxes. As part of the 
C&NW, however, it could take advan- 
tage of the big road’s $16-million tax 
loss credit. Thus, in Heineman’s 
hands, the L&M would pay no taxes 
on its profits. Hence its net would 
automatically rise to $1.1 million. 
Thanks to various operating econo- 
mies, Heineman expects to pick up 
another $500,000, for a total of $1.6 
million. 

At that rate the L&M would be well 
worth the $8 million the C&@NW pro- 
poses paying for it. Already Heine- 
man has picked up 88% of L&M’s 
common, including the 70% he bought 
from Manhattan broker Charles Al- 
len. Even without the remaining 12%, 
Heineman has enough stock to con- 
solidate the accounts of the two roads, 
reap the full tax loss advantage. 

In terms of the C&NW’s huge 1956 
deficit of $5.5 million, the L&M’s $1.1 
million was relatively small change. 
Taken together with some $500,000 in 
economies and improvements Heine- 
man hopes to make, it will give a big 
boost, however, to Heineman’s 
avowed ambition of putting the big 
road back on its fiscal feet. 


AIRCRAFT 


HOW LONG 
THE LEAD? 


United Aircraft faces a fresh 

challenge from General Elec- 

tric and Curtiss-Wright for 
jet engine supremacy. 


As recently as three months ago, East 
Hartford, Connecticut’s United Air- 
craft Corp.,* one of the U.S.’ biggest 
aircraft equipment makers, seemed to 
have the nation’s jet engine business 
safely in its grip. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration had just given 
the nod to use of the J-57 and J-75 
powerplants built by United’s Pratt & 
Whitney Division for the first U.S.- 
built jetliners—the Boeing 707 and 
the Douglas DC-8. 

Long before that, the J-57, United’s 
large scale production engine, had 
been picked for use in no less than 
eight military aircraft, Boeing’s B-52 
intercontinental bomber among them. 
Wall Street understandably concluded 
that United’s Chairman H. Mansfield 
(“Jack”) Horner, 53, and President 
William Persons Gwinn, 49, had 
roared far out in front of their com- 
petitors. 

Wooing Washington. That conclusion 
turned out to be slightly premature 
Rather abruptly last month, United’s 
long lead began to be shortened. In 
Chicago, Major General David H. 
Baker, director of procurement and 
production for the Air Materiel Com- 
mand, warned that the Air Force 
“may not follow through” with future 
orders for the J-57. About the same 
time, General Electric} corporate brass 
descended upon official Washington in 
strength to unveil their own military 
jet engine—the J-79. Boasted one 
GE executive: “This powerplant pro- 
duces more thrust per pound of en- 
gine weight than any other large jet 
engine in production today.” 

The Pentagon was visibly im- 
pressed. Before a week had passed, 
GE’s Gas Turbine Division at Evan- 
dale, Ohio, had received $12 million 
in Air Force contracts for improve- 
ment of its J-79, and General Electric 
President Ralph J. Cordiner an- 
nounced he was expecting anothe: 
$20 million to come along soon. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high 
9014; low, 7034. Dividend (1956): $3. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $3. Earnings per share 
(1956): $7.06. Total assets: $376.3 million 
Ticker symbol: UR. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957) 
677%; low, 52%. Dividend (1956): $2 
cated 1957 payout: 
(1956) : $2.45. T 
symbol: GE 


high, 
Indi- 
$2. Earnings per share 
otal assets: $2.2 billion. Ticker 
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“Cool & Quiet.” General Electric 
was not alone last month in elbowing 
United Aircraft in the sales queue. 
While GE was holding open house in 
Washington, Curtiss-Wright Corp.* 
announced it had developed a new jet 
engine in cooperation with England’s 
Bristol Aeroplane Co. 

The Curtiss-Wright-Bristol engine 
is in the same over-10,000-pounds- 
thrust power category as the J-57 
and the J-79. Known as the TJ-38, 
the new powerplant has two big sell- 
ing points: 1) a newly designed sup- 
pressor which keeps noise at a low 
level, and 2) low temperature opera- 
tion for greater fuel economy and 
cheaper maintenance. Curtiss- 
Wright’s Roy T. Hurley, a man who 
cordially detests depending on gov- 
ernment orders, was aiming squarely 
for commercial markets. “It’s cool 
and quiet,” boasted Hurley. “This is 
a 100 per cent airline engine.” 

The Curtiss-Wright and GE chal- 
lenges led many shrewd Wall Street- 
ers last month to take a fresh look at 
the jet engine race. Was United in 
danger of losing its once commanding 
lead? The J-57 undoubtedly has had 
both military and commercial jet mar- 
kets sewed up. But the competitors of 
Horner and Gwinn have bypassed the 
J-57 to concentrate their fire on the 
J-75, the more powerful engine being 
groomed to succeed the J-57. 

One Up for GE. General Electric 
has already grabbed some of the J- 
75’s market potential. GE’s J-79 will 
power two new fighters plus General 
Dynamics’ B-58 “Hustler,” a super- 
sonic bomber which has _ recently 
gained Air Force favor at the expense 
of Boeing’s big B-52. On the com- 
mercial side, a J-79 version known as 
the CJ-805 is being ordered in large 
numbers for General Dynamics” Mod- 
el 880 medium jet airliner. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range ie): high, 
473g; low, 3834. Dividend (1 $2.50. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $3. Barmine S per share 
(1956): $5.64. 9 assets: 1.1 million. 
Ticker symbol: 
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CURTISS-WRIGHT’S HURLEY: 
the race was fast becoming three-cornered 





INVESTOR HARDER: 
he held a clearance sale 


But at the moment United’s trou- 
bles were more potential than real. 
Fortunately for Horner and Gwinn, 
the two-way squeeze has not yet been 
felt at East Hartford. Only recently, 
new orders for J-57’s have gone to 
United and to Ford Motor Co., a li- 
censed producer of the engine. Nor 
could United’s eager competitors yet 
spoil the good cheer in its recent fi- 
nancial reports. For 1956, the engine 
maker’s sales rose 36.4% to $956.7 
million. Because of higher develop- 
ment costs, profits lagged a little, 
climbed just 19% to $37 million. 

Even this situation improved in the 
first quarter of 1957. Sales grew by 
38% over the same period in 1956 to 
$298 million, and earnings gained 26% 
to $11 million. Consequently, Horner 
and Gwinn are now well on their way 
to a billion-dollar sales year. It 
would be the first in United’s history. 

At worst last month the threat from 
Curtiss-Wright and GE was a cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand. But it 
was there all the same. 


UNITED’S GWINN: 


WALL STREET 


JACK-OF- 
ALL-TRADES 


Young Lew Harder, Wall 

Streeter extraordinary, is a 

real jack-of-all-trades. He'll 

try his hand at anything from 

mining gold in Colombia to 

selling drygoods in Pitts- 
burgh. 





PERSONABLE, 38-year-old Lewis Brad- 
ley Harder won the Distinguished 
Flying Cross in World War II and 
went on to six successful years selling 
stocks to well-heeled friends as a 
customers’ man at his family’s brok- 
erage house, Harris, Upham & Co. 
By 1952, already a general partner, 
he had developed quite a yen for high 
finance. He decided to stop buying 
stocks for others and go into business 
on his own. 

Enlisting the help of Pennroad 
Corp., $83-million-assets investment 
company, and Californian Coleman 
Morton’s $200-million-assets Capital 
Research and Management group, he 
went out after control of South Amer- 
ican Gold & Platinum Co.* In 1954 
suave Harvardman Lew Harder 
finally won control of the $13.5- 
million-assets Colombian mining 
venture and found himself sitting on 
top of a gold mine. 

It hardly seemed a good time to get 
into gold mining. Some American 
mining companies figured it would 
cost them $70 per ounce to extract 
gold, whose price was pegged, as it 
had been for 20 years, at $35. Harder, 
however, knew what he was doing: 
since South America’s powerful 
dredges could scoop up alluvial gold 
for $22 per ounce, he had a comfort- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
104%; low, 744. Dividend (1956): 30c plus 5% 
in stock. indicated 1957 pa —y 30c. Earnings 
per share (1956) otal assets: $18.8 


million. Ticker sym 1: SGP. 
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able margin of profit. 

Depression Proof. That gave Harder 
what he characterizes as “virtually 
depression proof income.” But he 
was convinced that South American’s 
veins were susceptible to even greater 
exploitation. Harder expanded, re- 
vamped and consolidated mining op- 
erations. He also set up Canadian and 
Panamanian subsidiaries to avoid U.S. 
taxes. 

As the cash began flowing in, Har- 
der very quietly started buying into 
Latin mining, oil and manufacturing. 
He bought, among others, one third 
interests in Pato Consolidated Gold 
Dredging and Anglo-Ecuadoran Oil 
Fields and small interests in local 
beer and cement producers. South 
American Gold’s earnings began to 
rise fast. With operating profits and 
dividends on the increase and taxes 
on the decrease, Harder’s net per 
share climbed from 65c in 1953 to 85c 
in 1954, $1.05 in 1955 and $1.30 last 
year. Shares which Harder had 
picked up for as little as $5 a share 
climbed to $12.50 on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

South American Way. But young 
Lew Harder was just getting started. 
This time it was a U.S. investment 
that caught his eye: National De- 
partment Stores, a behind-the-times, 
$65-million-a-year retail chain. Na- 
tional’s earnings had plunged from 
$5.45 in 1946 to a deficit of $1.93 in the 
first half of 1955. At 16% its shares 
were selling at just half their book 
value. To Lew Harder’s practiced 
eye it looked like a bargain. Harder 
proceeded to buy 18.5% working con- 
trol and Pennroad Corp., now a famil- 
iar partner, came along for another 
7%. Harder regarded National as a 
pool of rich but unproductive capital. 
He aimed to make it productive. 

First, he brought in a wealthy 
friend, Frank Kellogg, 40, as president 
to run National’s best stores. These 
were Rosenbaum and Frank & Seder 
in Pittsburgh; Bailey in Cleveland; 
Levy in Houston and Goldberg’s in 
Morrisville, Pennsylvania. 

National’s seven other stores he 
slapped on the bargain counter to get 
some cash. Harder proceeded to invest 
$6.1 million proceeds from the store 
sales in the Latin mining securities he 
so dearly loved. Exactly what were 
the new investments? National stock- 
holders who demanded to know were 
rebuffed unceremoniously. “If we 
told you what situations we were in,” 
declared Harder, “we'd have 100 part- 
ners the next day.” Public pronun- 
ciamentos and _ publicity schemes 
clearly were not part of Harder’s bag 
of tricks. 

Mystery Unraveled. It was not until 
early this year that National stock- 
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holders finally found out what had 
happened to their liquidated assets. 
In 1956, revealed President Kellogg, 
National had reaped $502,000 in cap- 
ital gains and $358,000 in dividends 
from Lew Harder’s securities trading. 


‘His biggest investment: $5.1 million in 


Placer Development, Ltd., a mining 
and oil concern in which—by no co- 
incidence—South American Gold 
holds 1,500 shares and Pennroad 33,- 
000. Another investment Harder 
made for National: 172,000 of its own 
shares. By buying them at 22 a share, 
well below book value, and retiring 
them, Harder raised South American’s 
degree of ownership of National from 
18.5% to 23%. 

When he was through he found 
himself in firm control of some $26 
million worth of companies. All in 


- STOREWIDE — 
SALE 


Ever since South American Gold & 
Platinum and Pennroad won control 
of faltering National Department 
Stores in mid-1955, they have been 
holding a non-stop clearance sale of 
National's properties. The proceeds 
they have invested in securities. 


i = sine Asses and invenory 
ig = Marketable Securities 
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1955 
Jan. 31 


1956 
Jan. 31 


1957 
Jan. 31 


all, not a bad deal for a young man 
of 38. 

Yes, We Have No Intentions. For a fi- 
nancier who has moved so fast, Lew 
Harder is remarkably reticent about 
his success. He would prefer his 
trading acumen to go unpublicized 
lest National, South American’s big- 
gest investment, wind up as an in- 
vestment company. For Harder’s 
free-wheeling deals in relatively small 
Latin companies depend on secrecy 
for success. If National were to be- 
come an investment company under 
SEC regulation, the quarterly-report 
requirement would whip away the 


tIt would become an investment company 
under the Act of 1940 if 40% of its total 
assets were in companies it did not control 
by 51% interest. 





cloak of secrecy. “Capital gains?” 
asks Harder. “Honestly, we're not 
really, interested in security trading. 
We're looking for a sound, wholly- 
owned business to consolidate with 
our retail operation.” 

Early this month, Lew Harder had 
apparently uncovered just such a 
deal—though it was a far cry from re- 
tailing. “We have bid $16 million for 
the magnesium plant that Dow Chem- 
ical has been running for the govern- 
ment,” announced Kellogg to Na- 
tional’s annual meeting. Added Lew 
Harder: “Although the GSA has 
turned us down because Dow was 
high bidder, we hope the Justice De- 
partment will finally give us the nod.” 

A department store company in the 
tricky magnesium metal business? A 
strange combination, but no stranger 
basically than a Wall Street broker 
mining gold in South America—or a 
gold mine running a couple of depart- 
ment stores in Pittsburgh. It all goes 
to show that anything can happen 
when an ambitious and imaginative 
young financier starts swinging his 
weight in Wall Street. 


WALL STREET 


SUNNY SIDE OF 
THE STREET 


Even staid old Wall Street has 
a funny bone. Once a year it 
gets tickled. 





A NEwspaPER selling on Wall Street 
last month at $1 a copy gave credence 
to rumors that Alcoa is considering 
going into the copper business. The 
rumors, the paper confidently con- 
fided, will be verified “within the 
next 15 years.” The report had no 
effect: whatever on Alcoa stock, and it 
was just as well. For The Bawl Street 
Journal is an annual spoof on the 
stock market, good-naturedly pub- 
lished by the Bond Club of New York, 
which invariably leaves laughter re- 
verberating throughout the Canyon 
from Trinity Church clear down to 
the East River. 

The latest Bawl not only contains 
startling scoops (eg., “New York 
Stock Exchange Believed to Be Plan- 
ning to Absorb Arthur Murray”) and 
titillating features (e.g., “Derriere of 
the Market”), but boasts an impres- 
sive gallery of ads, which set a new 
trend for “honesty.” Samples: TWA’s 
“Pay Now! Fly Later!—We Need the 
Money”; Blair & Co.’s “We May Often 
Be Wrong—But We're Never Un- 
certain.” Moral: even financial people 
are funny. 
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first in 1917 
again in 194/ 


now in 
1957 


Forbes Magazine proudl 


for today’s 


“fifty foremost” 


business leaders 


1917 was a hectic and significant year for America and the 
world. With our entry into World War I, we took our des- 
tined place at the forefront of democracy. American men 
were conscripted for military service on a mass scale; Ameri- 
can women were gaining in their fight for the vote. It was 
the year Lenin and the Bolsheviks wrested power from the 
Czar of Russia. It was the year American industry was mobil- 
ized to its utmost, and the key role of industry in our national 
life began in earnest. 

1947 saw America recovering from World War II. The 
industrial might that won the war was now called upon to 
win the peace. Secretary of State Marshall proposed the 
Marshall Plan of aid for Europe. The armed forces were 
unified. The Taft-Hartley Labor Act was passed. And an 
ex-general named Eisenhower took over as President — of 
Columbia University. 

During these fateful 30 years our gross national product 
jumped from $63.1 billion to $233.3 billion. Our federal bud- 
get rose from $1,978 million to $39,289 million. Our popula- 


— 







tio from 10 
this rise ¥ 


llion to 144.1 million. 

stounding, it was but a hint of what 
was come in 19 Our gross national product rose to 
4 billion; our fe@ral budget to $66,386.3 million; and 
ourfpopulation to 169.2 million. 

With this incredible growth came a new understanding and 
appreciation of the role of business and industry in American 
life. A new breed of men, significantly different from the men 
of 1917, and perhaps even the men of 1947, took over the 
reins of our economic life. But whether he functioned in 1917, 
1947 or 1957, the American business leader was, in a great 
sense, the most important force in the free world. 

It was to honor men who heiped develop the free enterprise 
economy, under which we are privileged to live, that B. C. 
Forbes selected the first “Fifty Foremost” in 1917. In 1947 
Forbes subscribers, newspaper editors and Chambers of Com- 
merce participated in the selection. And now, in 1957, we 
want your help in selecting today’s “Fifty Foremost.” 









you to ballot 





















Feature speaker at the 1947 Award Dinner was Governor Thomas E. Dewey. To his 

left is Thomas E. Wilson, founder of Wilson & Company, meat packers, and of Wilson 

Sporting Goods, today’s sole surviving member of the 1917 “Fifty Foremost.” To his 
left is the late B. C. Forbes, founder of Forbes Magazine. 


The above photograph was taken at the 1947 Forbes’ “Fifty Foremost” Award Dinner. Over 1200 guests 
attended. A new kind of business leader had come to the fore since 1919. Unlike the leader of 30 years 
before, the typical 1947 leader was city-born, college-educated, and worked for a salary for a company 
owned by someone else. 
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John D. Archbold 
Standard Oil of N. J. 

J. Ogden Armour 
Armour & Co. °* 
George F. Baker 

First National Bank of N. Y. 
A. C. Bedford 

Standard Oil of N. J. 
Alexander Graham Bell 
Bell Telephone Co. 
Andrew Carnegie 
Carnegie Steel Co. 

H. P. Davison 

Morgan & Co. 

Robert Dollar 

Dollar Steamship Co. 

W. L. Douglas 

Douglas Shoe Co. 

James B. Duke 
American Tobacco Co. 
T. Coleman DuPont 
DuPont Powder Co. 
George Eastman 
Eastman Co. 

Thomas A. Edison 


Inventor 


James A. Farrell 

U.S. Steel Corp. 

Henry Ford 

Ford Motor Co. 

James B. Forgan 

First National Bank of Chicago 
Henry C. Frick 

Frick & Co. 

Elbert H. Gary 

U.S. Steel Corp. 
William A. Gaston 
National Shawmut Bank 
Geo. W. Goethals 
Engineer 


Daniel Guggenheim 


Amercian Smelting & Refining Co. 


John Hays Hammond 
Consulting Mining Engineer 
August Heckscher 

Zinc and Real Estate 

A. Barton Hepburn 

Chase National Bank 
Samuel Insull 

Utilities 

Otto H. Kahn 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


IN 1917, B. C. FORBES WROTE “MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA,” 
BIOGRAPHIES OF THE “FIFTY FOREMOST” BUSINESS LEADERS 


Minor C. Keith 
United Fruit Co. 
Darwin P. Kingsley 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


Cyrus H. McCormick 

International Harvester Co. 

J. P. Morgan 

J. P. Morgan & Co. 

William H. Nichols 

General Chemical Co. 

John H. Patterson 

National Cash Register Co. 

George W. Perkins 

Banking 

George M. Reynolds 

Continental & Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago 

John D. Rockefeller 

Standard Oil 

Julius Rosenwald 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

John D. Ryan 

Anaconda Copper Co. 

Jacob H. Schiff 

Banker 

Charles M. Schwab 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. 


** 


John G. Shedd 

Marshall Field & Co. 

E. C. Simmons 

Simmons Hardware Co. 

James Speyer 

Speyer & Co. 

James Stillman 

Banker 

Theodore N. Vail 

American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt 

New York Central 

Frank A. Vanderlip 

National City Bank, N.Y. 

Paul M. Warburg 

Banker 

John N. Willys 

Willys-Overland 


**Thomas E. Wilson 


Wilson & Co. 
F. W. Woolworth 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 


Sul bving 





Winthrop W. Aldrich 
Chase National Bank 
Stanley C. Allyn 
National Cash Register Co. 
John D. Biggers 
Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

“Lewis H. Brown 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Walter S. Carpenter, Jr. 


E. 1. DuPont De Nemours Co. 


Martin W. Clement 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
John L. Collyer 

B. F. Goodrich Co. 

C. Donald Dallas 

Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 
Richard R. Deupree 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Donald W. Douglas 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 
*Willard H. Dow 

Dow Chemical Co. 
Benjamin F. Fairless 
United States Steel Corp. 
Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Henry Ford Il 
Ford Motor Co. 
Clarence Francis 
General Foods Corp. 
*L. M. Giannini 
Bank of America 
Walter S. Gifford 
American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 
Bernard F. Gimbel 
Gimbel Bros., Inc. 
Samuel Goldwyn 
Samuel Goldwyn Productions 
Eugene G. Grace 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Paul G. Hoffman 
The Studebaker Corp. 
Eugene Holman 
Standard Oil of N. J. 
Charles R. Hook 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Eric Johnston 
Motion Picture Ass'n 
of America, Inc. 
W. Alton Jones 
Cities Service Co. 
Henry J. Kaiser 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 


IN 1947, ON FORBES’ 30th ANNIVERSARY, THE FOLLOWING 
BUSINESS LEADERS WERE THE “FIFTY FOREMOST” 


K. T. Keller 
Chrysler Corp. 
James F. Lincoln 
Lincoln Electric Co. 
Leroy A. Lincoln 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. 
Henry R. Luce 
Time, Inc. 
Charles Luckman 
Lever Brothers Co. 


*Glenn L. Martin 


Glenn L. Martin Co. 
Thomas W. Martin 
Alabama Power Co. 
Richard K. Mellon 
T. Mellon & Sons 


“Charles E. Merrill 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane 

Fowler McCormick 

International Harvester Co. 

Ernest E. Norris 

Southern Railway System 

Edgar M. Queeny 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 


James H. Rand 


Remington-Rand, Inc. 


*Gordon S. Rentschler 


National City Bank of N. Y. 
Edward V. Rickenbacker 
Eastern Air Lines 

Nelson A. Rockefeller 
Rockefeller Center 

David Sarnoff 

Radio Corp. of America 
Emil Schram 

N.Y. Stock Exchange 


*Thomas J. Watson 
International Business Machines 


Charles E. Wilson 
General Electric Co. 
Charles E. Wilson 
General Motors Co. 
Gen. Robert E. Wood 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Robert W. Woodruff 
The Coca-Cola Co. 
Robert R. Young 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 





Please use the official ballot to the right. Your vote for the “Fifty Foremost’ of 


1957 will be appreciated. The final selections will be honored at an Award Dinner 


to be held at New York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on November 6, 1957. 
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YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO VOTE 
FOR AMERICA’S “FIFTY FOREMOST” BUSI 


To date, the following business organizations 
are also participating in the balloting for the 
“Fifty Foremost” of 1957: 

Aircraft Industries Association of America FORBES’ 
Association of American Railroads 
American Paper and Pulp Association 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
Air Transport Association of America 
Copper and Brass Research Association 
Edison Electric Institute 

National Federation of Financial Analysts Societies FOREMOST” 

Radio-Electronics-Television Manufacturers Association 
U. S. Independent Telephone Association 


These organizations have been restricted to selecting 
three nominees from their own fields of business, plus LEADERS 
seven from other industries. You have the md ‘ 

choice of selecting ten names from any industry. 


BUSINESS 


— 1957 


Please list your selections and mail to Forbes Magazine, 70 Fifth Avenue, 


OFFICIAL BALLOT 





Firm Position 








Name 
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YOUR 
OFFICIAL BALLOT 
FOR FORBES’ 
“FIFTY FOREMOST” 
BUSINESS LEADERS 
OF 1957 
IS ON THE 


PRECEDING PAGE f= (0) 


Please vote and mail your ballot as soon as possible. 
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CHEMICALS 


THE DU PONT 
DECISION 


Like a ghost from the past, 
John J. Raskob’s memo of 
1917 was haunting the busi- 
ness community last month. 





Forty years ago, when the late John 
J. Raskob, that brilliant financier and 
behind-the-scenes politico, was treas- 
urer of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co.,* he took pen in hand to write an 
historic memo. “Ultimately,” pre- 
dicted Raskob, “the du Pont company 
will absolutely control and dominate 
the whole General Motors situation.” 


Raskob himself was already a GM 
shareholder of three years standing. 
Impressed by GM prospects, Raskob 
persuaded du Pont Chairman Pierre 
S. du Pont to invest some of his own 
money init. Then, as members of the 
GM finance committee, Raskob and 
Pierre du Pont managed to convince 
the du Pont board that GM _ stock 
would make a good corporate invest- 
ment—even though the auto firm was 
suffering serious growing pains at the 
time. During 1918 and 1919, the du 
Pont company bought 420,000 GM 
shares for $49 million. 

Sound Advice. Raskob’s advice 
turned out brilliantly. Today’s du 
Pont GM holdings have a market 
value of $2.7 billion. GM dividends 
are pouring into the du Pont treasury 
at the rate of $31.5 million every three 
months. But early this month, Ras- 
kob’s historic memo rose to haunt du 
Pont, Wall Street, and the entire na- 
tion. Reversing a 1954 decision of the 
District Court of Chicago, the U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled 4-2 that du 
Pont, now the nation’s biggest chem- 
ical company, had violated anti-trust 
laws in acquiring 23% of General 
Motors’ stock. The high tribunal re- 
turned the case to the Chicago court, 
directed it to provide, “equitable re- 
lief necessary and appropriate in the 
public interest.” 

The decision came as the climax to 
years of legal maneuvering between 
du Pont attorneys and Justice De- 
partment trust-busters. Ironically, 
the Government’s case leaned heavily 
on Raskob’s memo, which, the trust- 
busters alleged, proved du Pont had 
made the GM investment for purposes 
of exercising control. 

The Justice Department’s case 
stated that in 1946 and 1947 (shortly 
before the complaint was filed) du 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
20338: low 1764%. Dividend (1956): $6.50. In- 
dicated 1957 payout: $6.50. Earnings per 


share (1956): $8.19. Total assets: $3.3 billion. 
Ticker symbol: DD 
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DU PONT’S RASKOB: 
what did the 


Pont supplied about 67% of GM’s 
paint needs and nearly half of its 
fabric requirements. Wrote Associate 
Justice William J. Brennan Jr. in this 
month’s majority opinion: “The fire 
that was kindled in 1917 continues to 
smolder. It burned briskly to forge 
the ties that bind the General Motors 
market to du Pont, and if it has 


quieted, it remains hot, and . . . is 
likely at any time to blaze and make 
the fusion complete. .. .” 


Tax Nightmare. Not in years had 
such a stunning piece of news hit 
Wall Street. The decision presumably 
meant that du Pont must dispose of all 
or most of its 63 million shares of 
General Motors stock. Such a shift 
in ownership would be without pre- 
cedent. Ford Motor Co.’s historic of- 
fering of 10.2 million shares last year 
involved a dollar volume just one 
fourth this size. 

Du Pont President Crawford H. 
Greenewalt is not, of course, likely to 
simply dump big holdings on the mar- 
ket. Probably the most logical dis- 
position would be to “spin off” GM 
shares as a dividend to du Pont stock- 
holders. But there was one serious 
difficulty in this. Such a distribution 
might well render du Pont’s 169,000 
stockholders liable to heavy taxation. 

“The Tie That Binds.’ There was, 
however, still another possibility. Du 
Pont might be able to satisfy the Su- 
preme Court by creating a non-vot- 
ing trust. In such a case, du Pont 
could vacate its six seats on General 
Motors’ 33-man board of directors and 
pull completely out of the operational 
and policy picture. This arrangement 
would foil the tax collectors. It would 
also enable du Pont to retain the huge 
dividends from GM, which have reg- 
ularly provided 30% of the chemical 
company’s profit, 41% of its own divi- 
dends. 

Whether the Government would 
agree to a simple relinquishment of 
voting rights was anything but cer- 
tain. There were, in fact, as many 
opinions as to what will happen as 





DU PONT’S GREENEWALT: 
memo mean? 


there were brokers in Wall Street 
In its decision, the Supreme Court 
had not specified what action would 
be taken. Wall Streeters could only 
adopt an attitude of “wait and see.” 

It could be a long wait. The case, 
already eight years before the courts, 
will run another two years or so if du 
Pont and General Motors take advan- 
tage of all legal maneuvers still pos- 


sible. 


RAIL EQUIPMENT 


GOOD START 


Though railroad profits have 

been sidetracked, such rail 

equipment makers as Ameri- 

can Brake Shoe were sitill 

barreling down the main line 
last month. 





So far this year the U.S. railroads 
have been fighting a losing battle 
against rising costs and lagging rates 
But this apparently has not affected 
their standing as customers. The rail 
equipment industry, which counts on 
the railroads for its bread and butter, 
seemed last month on the way to 
equaling or even breaking its 1956 
records. Out of the ten industry 


leaders, six reported higher first- 
quarter pfofits, one was virtually un- 
changed and only three were down 


The laggards were the exceptions (see 
table, page 30), and they fell behind 
on the strength of strikes (Alco) o1 
slumps in their large and important 
non-railroad lines (Pullman, Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries). 

Kempton Dunn’s American Brak« 
Shoe Co.* was a fairly typical case 
in point. Dunn reported a 13.6% in- 
crease in first-quarter profits on a 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high 
50; low, 415g. Dividend (1956): $2.90. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $2.90. Earnings per share 
(1956) $6.64. Total assets: $114.1 million 
Ticker symbol: ABK 























Sales 
(millions) 

ACF Industries* $72.9 
Alco Products 45.3 
American Brake Shoe 48.5 
American Steel Foundries 29.8 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 48.2 
Genl. Am. Transptn. 49.7 
Genl. Steel Castings 11.8 
Pullman 91.3 
Union Tank Car 99 
Westinghouse Air Brake 59.5 


* quarter ended Jan. 30, 1957. 
t over the same period of 1956. 





FAST PACE 


In the first quarter of 1957, most rail equip- 
ment makers were off to a flying start. 





Profits 
% Changet (millions) % Changet 
+16.6% $2.2 + 48% 
+46.6 0.5 — 31.0 
+ 2.8 2.5 + 13.6 
— 3.2 1.8 — 28.0 
+ 0.4 1.5 +1143 
+ 2.7 3.4 + 97 
+ 1.7 0.7 + 04 
— 6.2 2.5 — 13.8 
+20.7 1.7 + 13.3 
+23.4 3.2 + 28.0 








far from spectacular 2.8% increase 
in sales. As a producer of short order 
equipment, Brake Shoe is more sen- 
sitive than most to fluctuations in 
railroad buying. Significantly, Brake 
Shoe’s rail business, so far this year, 
is about as healthy as it was in 
record 1956. 

Why & Wherefore. How explain the 
equipment makers’ prosperity at a 
time when the railroads themselves 
are far from flourishing? The an- 
swer is simple. Rail equipment is 
largely replacement equipment, and, 
so long as traffic holds reasonably 
steady, even though rising costs may 
cut profits the railroads have little 
choice but to maintain a high level 
of equipment outlays. That they 
have done so far in 1957. 

But the rail equipment makers are 
no longer entirely dependent on the 
railroads. Pullman, ACF Industries 
and Westinghouse Air Brake among 
others have branched out into other 
lines. So has American Brake Shoe, 
and for Brake Shoe the rewards have 
been richer than for most. It sells 
such non-railroad products as auto 
brake linings, power shovel parts, 
manganese and low-alloy steel cast- 
ings. As a result, Brake Shoe’s Dunn 
is less heavily committed to rail 
equipment than he once was. As 
recently as 1948, rail equipment 
amounted to 58% of his sales; last 
year it was just 40%. r 

For Brake Shoe as for most of its 
competitors and compatriots, this 
diversification has spelled not only 
stability but a fair measure of growth. 
In the past ten years Brake Shoe’s 
sales have shot up 140% (to $186 
million), its profits 123% (to $9 mil- 
lion). With such a record, Brake 
Shoe may not rank as a growth com- 
pany but it is clearly no sleeping 
grayhead either. 

Diluted Prosperity. In recent years, 
Brake Shoe’s common stockholders 
have not shared Brake Shoe’s pros- 
perity to the full. Since 1955, pre- 
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ferred stockholders have been con- 
verting into common at the rate of 
2.49 shares for 1. This has meant a 
12.5% increase in the number of 
Brake Shoe’s common shares and 
more mouths to feed at common divi- 
dend time. Unless the remaining 
preferred (60%) begins to avalanche 
before the conversion privilege ex- 
pires this fall, however, rising profits 
should keep per share earnings at 
least steady. 

Currently Dunn’s backlogs stand at 
$56.8 million, up $1.4 million from 
year’s end. This despite record first- 
quarter shipments. So Dunn has 
reason to hope for another good year. 
Just how good will depend to a large 
extent on how well railroad business 
holds up during the rest of the year. 
One consolation, however, cannot be 
taken away from Dunn and his fellow 
equippers: they have proven that for 
once at least their fortunes are not 
dependent on the state of the rail- 
road industry’s profit and loss state- 
ments. 





BRAKE SHOE’S DUNN 
his prosperity was diluted 


FOOD 


SELLING JOB 


Selling cereal to small-fry is 
one of the most competitive 
jobs in U.S. business. 


Some of the bitterest sales skirmishes 
in all U.S. industry are fought on 
breakfast food shelves of the super- 
market, where cereal makers vie for 
the affections of the younger genera- 
tion with hidden prizes and testimo- 
nials from major leaguers. In his 17 
years as president of Battle Creek, 
Michigan’s Kellogg Co.,* Watson H. 
Vanderploeg, a onetime banker, had 
proved himself more than equal to 
this task. 

By winning the kiddies over, Van- 
derploeg had set a new sales record 
every year since wartime 1944, 
brought his firm to top spot in the 
business. In 1956 he increased his 
sales by 11% to $202 million, grab- 
bing 35% of the dry cereal market 
against far bigger competitors such 
as General Mills and Ralston Purina. 

Last month, at the age of 68, Wat- 
son H. Vanderploeg died. Kellogg’s 
board of directors immediately chose 
another supersalesman to succeed 
him—Executive Vice President Lyle 
C. Roll, 49, who began as a grocery- 
man and joined Kellogg as a salesman 
in 1927. New President Lyle Roll 
had served in no fewer than 13 of the 
company’s sales offices before being 
named director of Canadian opera- 
tions in 1947. Two years later, Van- 
derploeg brought Roll to Battle Creek 
as his assistant and a director. 

The First Day. Roll’s big job in the 
executive suite is not only to keep 
sales rising fast but to hold margins 
high in the face of increased outlays 
for advertising and promotion. Such 
spending had often pressed hard on 
Vanderploeg’s margins. From a high 
of 20.3c on the sales dollar in 1949, 
Kellogg’s operating profits dropped 
to 13.5¢ in 1952. Vanderploeg had 
succeeded in bringing it back up to 
just under 17c in recent years (net 
profit gained 9% to $15 million in 
1956). In all the baking and milling 
industry, Kellogg margins are now 
surpassed only by those of Minne- 
apolis’ smallish Cream of Wheat 
Corp., which earned 25.3c last year. 

Roll thus takes over at a time when 
Kellogg’s profits are satisfyingly high. 
Keeping them there in the face of the 
kind of competition that is chronic in 
the breakfast table market will be 
every inch a salesman’s job. 


*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 
(1957) : high, 373g; low, 3034. Dividend (1956) : 
$1.50. Indicated 1957 payout: $1.40. Earnings 
oa Seare (1956): $3.31. Total assets: $91.6 
million. 
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an era begun... 


To the curious crowd, it was Thanksgiving Day, 1895. 
To the Duryea brothers, it was D-Day. 

For this was the day they would compete in America’s 
first automobile race, from Chicago to Evanston and 
back. A race that would see only six of over 80 entries 
able to start... and only two able to finish. 

At 7% miles per hour, the Duryeas’ car didn’t exactly 
sweep across the finish line as it won . . . but it did sweep 
away the last obstacles to the automotive era. 

Nor was it merely the automobile age which the 
Duryeas ushered in. For, as thousands and then millions 
of automobiles took to the road, petroleum fell heir to 
the job of powering them. Oil became the nation’s num- 
ber one source of energy. 
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Picture courtesy Automobile Club of Buffalo, New York 


So it is that Cities Service, which has grown up with 
the automobile, now is faced with the biggest demand 
for its products in history ...a demand heightened by 
the development of entirely new gasolenes now at Cities 
Service stations. 

These new gasolenes are years ahead of their time .. . 
fitting companions for the cars of the future which auto- 
motive men have brought us today. More importantly, 
they’re typical of all Cities Service products, and sym- 
bolic of even finer petroleum products to come. 


CITIES @ SERVICE 
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/nco shows how 


“Bubble bath" separates 
Nickel and Copper minerals 


One of many steps in 


getting Nickel ready for refining 


These tanks contain finely ground particles of 
nickel-copper matte mixed with water and a 
chemical reagent. 


Air is pumped through the solution, creating a 
mass of bubbles. The copper sulphide portion of 
the mixture is attracted to the bubbles and floats 
to the top. The nickel sulphide sinks and is taken 
off the bottom as a second concentrate. 


A development of inco-Canada research, this 
process is known as “matte separation.” It is but 
one phase of a costly, complicated milling and 
smelting cycle. 

In this cycte, Nickel, copper, iron ore and eleven 
other valuable elements are separated from each 
other ... and from the rock in which they have 
been locked for millions of years. 

Inco-Canada has made a big investment in time, 
money and the skill needed to perfect its recovery 
processes. And the investment pays off in getting 
more from the ore—more Nickel and other valuable 
elements. 


A new 54-minute color film—‘“Milling and Smelt- 
ing’’—shows in detail how Nickel, copper and other 
valuable elements are made ready for refining. 
Loaned to technical societies, universities, indus- 
try. Write Dept. 107F. ©1957, T.1.N. Co., Ine. 


The international Nickel Company, inc. 
New York 5, N. Y. 


A 
ANCO, International Nickel 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., is the U. S. affiliate 
of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
(Inco-Canada) — producer of Inco Nickel, Nickel Alloys, 
Copper, Cobalt, Iron Ore, Tellurium, Selenium and Plati- 
num, Palladium and Other Precious Metals 
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CHEMICALS 


BOTTOMLESS PIT 


Boron may chiefly be good 

for soap and ceramics—or it 

may be the fuel for future 

trips to the moon. In either 

case, U.S. Borax’ Jim Gerst- 
ley is sitting pretty. 





From the edge of a half-mile wide 
hole in California’s Mojave desert last 
month, James Mack Gerstley, 50, 
peered at a floor of grey ore 140 feet 
below. Gerstley, with all the non- 
chalance of a man who knows he has 
a good thing, was satisfied with what 
he saw. Below him lay the principal 
property of his U.S. Borax & Chemi- 
cal Corp.* the world’s richest deposit 
of sodium borate ore, possible source 
of tomorrow’s rocket fuel. 

In a switch to open-cut mining, 
Gerstley’s earth-movers were scrap- 
ing the last of a 9 million ton over- 
burden from the ore body. Beneath 
lay an estimated 80 million tons of 
ore—enough to last U.S. Borax 100 
years at current rates of consumption. 

Boron has the ability to hold hydro- 
gen in liquid or solid form. Among 
scientists and security analysts alike 
it is now almost an article of faith to 
believe that some compound of boron 
and hydrogen may at any moment 
emerge from the government-backed 
multi-million dollar research program 
as the high-energy fuel of the future. 

Mules in the Desert. But if U.S. Bo- 
rax’ possible future is in space flight, 
its roots go back to the Death Valley 
pioneers who first feund borax in the 
desert springs back in the 1850s. 
Early American efforts to promote 
borax ended in financial collapse and 
in the Nineties the industry was taken 
over by a British company headed by 
Gerstley’s father. His company, Pa- 
cific Coast Borax, became known for 
the “20-Mule Team” brand on its 
latter-day consumer products, but the 
trademark was no Madison Ave. gim- 
mick: in the early days, mule teams 
were the only practical system for 
transporting ore through the 120 de- 
gree heat. 

Though a veteran in the desert, 
U.S. Borax is itself a fledgling cor- 
poration. Last July Borax (Holdings) 
Limited, of England, merged Pacific 
Coast Borax with its partly-owned 
U.S. Potash. By thus turning into a 
U.S. company, Borax became eligible 
to participate in government-sup- 
ported research. Gerstley, London- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
6245; low, 55. Dividend (1956): 30c. Indicated 
1957 payout: 60c. Earnings per share (1956): 
$1.47. Total assets: $83.6 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: UBX. 
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U.S. Borax 
216,000 





(World boron production in 1956 in-tons of borontrioxide) 


Stautter Chemical 
100,000 


outside U. 5. 
32,000 (est.) 








born but a US. citizen, took over the 
$20-million expansion program ini- 
tiated by Pacific Coast Borax a year 
earlier and carried it to completion. 
Today the 33-acre desert crater has a 
spanking new refinery, especially en- 
gineered for further expansion, stand- 
ing on its lip. 

Speculative, but Explosive. Though 
fully geared for a future with space 
flight, Gerstley is far from being de- 
pendent on rockets to the moon for 
his bread-and-butter. The possibili- 
ties lying in research for a boron- 
based fuel are, Gerstley agrees, “ex- 
plosive.” But he is quick to add that 
the amount of boron currently being 
diverted to secret military uses 
amounts to “less than 1% of sales.” 

It is to the regular products of 
boron that Gerstley thus looks to 
maintain the recently steady 10% 
year to year rise in its use. House- 
hold borax, soaps and other kitchen 
products account for about 20% of the 
merged company’s sales. But boron’s 
biggest use is in heat-resistant glass 
and ceramics, fertilizers, industrial 
soaps and chemical compounds. 

In the five years before the merger, 
sales of Pacific Coast Borax rose from 


ia 


U.S. BORAX’S MOJAVE DESERT MINE 
beneath the surface, 100 years of profit? 


+ 


$20 million to $30 million. Last year 
the consolidated sales of U.S. Borax 
passed $50 million, a 12% rise, de- 
spite a falling off in the important 
potash sales. 

Gerstley declines to make estimates 
in dollars or tons on the possible 
worth to his company of a boron fuel 
discovery. Wall Street, however, has 
its own ideas—and normally prosaic 
brokers have been known to wax 
lyrical at its prospects. This, more 
than anything else, explains why U.S. 
Borax common recently sold for more 
than 40 times earnings, as compared 
to just 15 times for the blue chip 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average. 

Corner in Boron. Out of all this one 
thing is clear. Whatever the outcome 
of research, nothing good can happen 
to boron without immensely benefit- 
ting Gerstley. He remains a man with- 
out a really close competitor. Sixty 
miles north of his desert crater, Amer- 
ican Potash and Stauffer Chemical 
pump boron-laden brine from below 
the dry bed of Searles Lake; but their 
deposits are much weaker in boron 
and far richer in unwanted by-prod- 
ucts. Together they account for about 
30% of total California production. 
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BORAX’S GERSTLEY 
from mules to fuels 


U.S. Borax has the rest. And Cali- 
fornia’s output makes up 90% of 
world production. 

As things stand, Gerstley has few 
worries about where to sell his out- 
put. But if demand should grow ten- 
fold as a result of a research break- 
through, who could supply it? “Only 
us,” claims Gerstley, noting that the 
switch to open-cut mining will per- 
mit 100% ore recovery as against 
40% by underground cutting. “We 
are the only company with the re- 
sources to do it.” 


METAL FABRICATORS 


HIGH PRICED 


The turning point in National 
—U.S. Radiator’s uncertain 
fortunes may well have been 


reached in 1956. 





Ever since National Radiator and 
U.S. Radiator merged as National- 
U.S. Radiator* two years ago, Presi- 
dent Theodore B. Focke’s 2,800 share- 
holders have been patiently awaiting 
the promised payoff in profits. The 
idea was, in part, that two could live 
more cheaply than one, and so by 
combining their scattered manufac- 
turing facilities, the merged companies 
could raise their operating efficiency, 
and with it their profits. In theory, 
the idea was a good one. 

Last month, however, it was clear 
that fiscal 1956 (ended March 31) was 
not the year of the payoff. Largely 
because of the decline in residential 
construction, Focke’s sales had slipped 
3.5% to $52.8 million. What was more 
discouraging, however, was that prof- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
11; low, 9. Dividend (1956): 40c plus 3% 
stock. Indicated 1957 Ra out: 40c. rnings 

r share (1956): 95c. Total assets: $27.8 mil- 
ion. Ticker symbol: NRA. 
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its had tumbled a whopping 20% to 
$1 million. 

All things considered, however, 
Focke had small reason to be dis- 
pleased with National-U.S. Radia- 
tor’s 1956 performance. For one 
thing, he had sunk $515,000 more into 
research last year than he had in 
1955, primarily to develop his prom- 
ising air conditioning and marine 
cargo handling equipment lines. For 
another, it had cost him $383,544 to 
close down one plant (at Edwards- 
ville, Illinois) and to consolidate radi- 
ator manufacturing at another (at 
Geneva, New York). 

Such short-term losses, however, 
hold promise of long-term gain, and 
Focke believes the worst is over. “The 
period of physical consolidation and 
major adjustment,” says he, “is now 
ended, and the gains in over-all effi- 
ciency which we expected are be- 
coming apparent and should become 
increasingly so as the new fiscal year 
progresses.” Thus, if sales hold 
steady, President Focke had good 
reason to hope that 1957 might well 
mark the slightly-overdue turning 
point in National-U.S. Radiator’s for- 
tunes. 


SUGAR 


SALES HARVEST 


Sugar beet refiners are cur- 

rently showing what they can 

do when the law allows them 
more output. 


Unper the Sugar Act of 1948, the na- 
tion’s beet processors were limited 
to selling 1.8 million tons of their 
product each year, could count on 
big sales gains only in years when 
sugar prices were unusually high. 
But a year ago the sugar beet firms 
got a long-awaited break: a revised 
Sugar Act which raised the market 
quota a welcome 10% to just under 
2 million tons. Beet refiners prompt- 
ly pulled out the stops. Industry- 
leading Great Western Sugar Co. of 
Denver, for one, increased its produc- 





1956 
Production 
(million 





SWEETER BEETS 


After one year of increased market quotas, sugar beet 
refiners have snapped out of the financial doldrums. 


~~ | Sales Change Net Profit 
pounds) from 1955 (millions) from 1955 (millions) from 1955 


Great Western Sugar* 943 +27.8% $80.4 + 7.2% $5.0 +26.0% 
Holly Sugar Corp. 601 + 77 57.7 +116 19 + 8.5 
Amer. Crystal Sugor 529 + 8.5 50.3 + 75 1.7 +145 


*Fiscal year ended 2/28/57; others ended 3/31/57 





tion a whopping 28‘., turned out no 
less than 943 million pounds during 
the year that followed. 

Watchers on the Street. Since their 
sales are highly seasonal (best pe- 
riods: summer and fall), sugar beet 
firms do not issue interim reports. 
And their fiscal years generally do 
not close until February or March. 
Thus it was not until last month that 
Wall Street could gauge the effect of 
the new law. 

In their annual reports the three 
major refiners all announced record 
sales. Second-ranking Holly Sugar 
Corp. of Colorado Springs, Colo. had 
the smartest increase in volume (up 
12% to $57.7 million), but low sugar 
yield in its California crop held net 
profit to a slower gain (up 8.5% to 
$1.9 million). Great Western and 
Denver’s American Crystal Sugar 
Co., number three in volume, reported 
less impressive sales growth, but 
their earnings took bigger jumps. 
With its net up 26% to $5 million, 
Great Western reversed a four-year 
downtrend in profit margins. By 
earning operating profits of 15c on the 
sales dollar, Great Western could 
claim to be the most profitable unit 
in the industry. 

What’s in store for the current 
year? Sugar inventories of all types 
are currently high after last year’s 
sudden surge of production, but both 
beet and cane refiners are now work- 
ing them away without having to en- 
gage in price-cutting. Cane sugar, 
having risen steadily in price last 
year from 8.7c per pound, was selling 
last month at 9.1c. 

Bright Prospects. Beet sugar tradi- 
tionally is sold 0.2c under cane, but 
beet processors of late have occa- 
sionally held their product as much 
as 0.7c lower to capture a bigger share 
of the market. Last month, however, 
beet prices seemed to have stabilized 
at 8.65c—well above the 8.3c average 
of 1956. Given this price increase 
and a prediction by the Department 
of Agriculture that consumption this 
year will be little changed from last 
year, most beet refiners last month 
were talking about even sweeter sales 
in 1957. 
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NEW cellular plastic 
material with broad 
application in industry 








The keynote of this new family of multi- 


BOE a cellular plastics is versatility—in basic 

iain Thormal and A coagie Properties : ae 
‘ “Mame ® - at Dry pita properties, methods of fabrication, and 
: constructions designed for specific perform- 


ance. The potential applications of CURON 
are almost limitless, but major fields already 
defined are seating, bedding, non-skid and 
other safety environmental cushioning, 
thermal and acoustical insulation, deco- 
rative paddings and coverings, household 
products, clothing linings and padding, 
and specialized applications in the medical 
and other fields. 


CuRON, manufactured at the Plastics Divi- 
sion, is the exclusive product of Curtiss- 
Wright in all formulations. 


phe 


Application research groups are available for 


One example of typical uses for Curon is the development by consultation. Address correspondence to: 


the world-famous airline SAS (Scandinavian Airlines System) 
of a more comfortable type of seat cushion for its new 
luxurious Douglas DC-7C “Global Express” transports. This 
new CuRON cushion saves enough weight to provide for 
$1,000 worth of added payload per flight. PLASTICS DIVISION 


"Plastic Products by GURTISS-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION « QUEHANNA, PA. 


Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 


Warcnt Agnonauticat Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. © Pnorutien Division, Caldwell, N. J. * Prastics Division, Quehanne, Pa. * Exectrnonics Division, Carlsteds, N. J. 
Merats Processinc Division, Buffalo, N. ¥. © Sreciacties Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. * Utica-Benn Conronation, Utica, Mich. * Exront Division, New York, N. Z 
Carowet, Warcut Division, Caldwell, N. J. * Axnoruysics Devecorment Conronation, Santa Barbara, Calif. * Reszancn Drvisson, Clifton, N. J. @ Quehenne, Pe. 
InpustataL ano SCIENTIFIC Propucts Division, Caldwell, N. J. * Cuntiss-Wacut Evnora, N. V.. Amsterdam, The Netherlands * Tuxsomoron Division, Princeton, N. J. 
Manquerrs Mera Paopucrs Division, Cleveland, Ohio © Cunriss-Waicut or Canava Lro., Montreal, Canada * Paoruision Ressancn Conrosation, Senta Monica, Calif. 
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How Glidden is growing with the 
8.8 billion dollar sales of appliances 


To help sell appliances of all kinds, to help make them 
perform better and longer, is a responsibility of sup- 
pliers such as The Glidden Company. 


Consider the part now played by protective coat- 
ings. The Glidden Company is a leading supplier of 
gleaming finishes in an infinite range of colors, both 
to protect and beautify exterior surfaces of appli- 
ances. In addition, Glidden supplies polyester resins 
and other ingredient materials for plastic cabinets 
and parts. 

Pigments, that make today’s array of colors possi- 
ble, also come from Glidden. So do metal powders 
from which manufacturers now mold a myriad of 


precision parts, such as oil-less bearings, to help 
appliances run smoothly. 


Rubber, that seals appliances tight, is compounded 
with pine tar derivatives made by Glidden. And 
plastics, for handles on irons and knobs for TV 
sets, are improved through the use of Glidden 
soybean derivatives. 


These are but a few examples of the way The 
Glidden Company serves the huge appliance industry. 
And they are typical of the way Glidden grows 
through helping improve products, develop new ones, 
or reduce costs for the growth industries Glidden 


serves. The Glidden Company, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





PAINTS CHEMICALS - PIGMENTS - METALS 
For Consumers; Product Finishes; 
Industrial Maintenance; All Surfaces 


SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CHEMURGY 


Soybean Derivatives; 
Grain Merchandising 


DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 


For Food Processors; 
Restaurants; Consumers 


Pigments and Metal Powders 
for Industry 


Naval Stores; 
Terpene Chemicals; Resins 
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FURNITURE 


EARLY FOR 
SCHOOL 





Problems of capacity, com- 
petition and Congress have 
made life uncertain—to say 
the least—for American Seat- 
ing’s Harry Taliaferro. 


In his Grand Rapids, Michigan office 
last month, Harry M. Taliaferro, 75, 
president of the American Seating 
Co.,* was feeling rather like a nervous 
bride waiting at the church. In Talia- 
ferro’s case, the tardy bridegroom was 
the proposed Congressional bill which 
would give $2 billion in Federal aid 
to U.S. school systems. As the nation’s 
largest maker of desks, chairs and 
other school furniture, Taliaferro 
(pronounced Tolliver) was naturally 
quite starry-eyed about the bill. 

So much so that last year he spent 
a cool $1.5 million to add 120,000 
square feet of manufacturing space to 
his Grand Rapids plant. This was no 
small outlay for a company with as- 
sets of a little over $27 million, but 
Taliaferro was not counting the cost. 
Did Congress not seem ready to pass 
the big school bill? The bill ended 
languishing in committee. 


Costly Waiting. Taliaferro last 
month was still waiting but still hope- 
ful. The waiting, however, was prov- 
ing costly. American Seating’s sales 
dropped 9% to $4.9 million during the 
first quarter of this year. This was bad 
enough. But combined with the heavy 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
3419; low, 27%. Dividend (1956): $1.50. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $1.50. Earnings per share 
(1956) : Total assets: $27.1 million. 
Ticker symbol: AMZ. 


LITTLE WHITE SCHOOL HOUSE: 
it went modern in a big way 
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overhead costs of Taliaferro’s new 
plant, it landed American Seating 
$35,000 in the red for the first three 
months of 1957 as compared with a 
profit of $150,000 during the same 
period of 1956. 

So far at least the school bill was 
hurting American Seating more than 
it was helping. Among other things it 
was encouraging competition in a 
field American Seating long has domi- 
nated. Without any serious competi- 
tion, American Seating long counted 
on school sales for the bulk of its $40- 
million sales volume, derived the bal- 
ance from bus, church and movie 
theater seats. This tended to make 
American Seating somewhat relaxed. 
It also made the company more than 
a little stodgy. “When I started out in 
1911,” Taliaferro recalls, “I was doing 
better than Henry Ford. He'd give 
you only black. I'd give you any color 
you wanted as long as it was cherry 
or brown.” 

‘Color Binge.’ Among those who 
smelled a good thing in American 
Seating’s markets were the Bensinger 
brothers (President B. Edward and 
Chairman Robert F. of the Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Co.). Diversi- 
fying from their bowling and billiard 
lines, they developed “living room for 
learning” furniture. Brunswick-Balke 
did not limit itself to brown and 
cherry. Its chairs not only stacked 
and nested, they were bright and 
modern and looked nothing like the 
traditional lines of American Seating. 
Says a Brunswick-Balke spokesman: 
“We couldn’t have got a toehold in 
this industry if its predominant de- 
signs had been more modern.” 

At first Harry Taliaferro resisted 
the trend to modern design, but 
finally decided to go with it. “Every- 
body,” lamented he, “is on a color 
binge. We had to blend with this 
whole new picture.” So last year, 
somewhat reluctantly, he took the ex- 
pensive step of introducing desks and 
chairs with less wood and more plas- 
tic and Fiberglas, and in such saucy 
colors as beige, coral and terra cotta. 
“Thank goodness,” remarks he, “no- 
body asked for polka dot or herring- 
bone.” 


Inroads. For all of this, Taliaferro 
claims Brunswick-Balke has made 
no serious inroads into his markets. 
“From what our field men tell me,” 
says he, “they’re not making any 
whale of a cleanup in school furni- 
ture.” One thing seems certain, how- 
ever: Brunswick-Balke started a 
trend toward color and modern de- 
sign, and it has cost American large 
sums to follow suit. It also has in- 
creased Taliaferro’s inventory head- 
aches, no mean consideration in a 
field where inventories at the peak 


E 
AMERICAN’S TALIAFERRO: 
everybody was on a binge 


of the late summer selling season run 
as high as 25% of annual sales. “These 
days,” concedes he, “you have to 
carry a much greater stock in antici- 
pation of everybody’s color prefer- 
ences.” 

Have all these problems of capacity, 
competition and Congress combined 
to pull the chair out from under 
American Seating? That is the ques- 
tion Wall Street is asking. Chances 
are that if the school bill ultimately 
goes through, or if alternate 
way can be found to finance US. 
school needs, there will be ample 
business to go around—even for 
Harry Taliaferro’s expanded plant. At 
last word, however, the school bill’s 
chances did not appear bright for this 
session of Congress. Last month Harry 
Taliaferro was still waiting anxiously 
at the church. 


some 


MACHINERY 


MAN BEHIND 
THE DRILL 


Oil getting harder to find? 

That’s just the kind of situa- 

tion Dallas’ Dresser Indus- 
tries thrives on. 





Durinc the past decade, U.S. oilmen 
have had not only to roam farther 
afield to find oil, but they have had to 
burrow deeper to get at it. However 
hard this may hit the oil industry’s 
pocketbook, it has brought little but 
gain for Dallas’ big (total assets: $168 
million) Dresser Industries, Inc. 
Since 1947 Dresser has more than 
trebled sales to the present $250-mil- 
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lion-plus annual rate and more than 
doubled profits to the $3.97 a share 
of 1956. 


Behind the Success. Dresser’s* suc- 
cess has been due to two basic factors. 
One, for which it deserves no great 
amount of credit, was simply the oil 
drilling boom which increased greatly 
the demand for Dresser’s lines of 
drilling rigs, centrifugal pumps and 
other kinds of oilfield machinery. The 
other factor was the policy that former 
President (now chairman) Henry Neil 
Mallon instituted in 1948. In that year 
Dresser was enjoying record sales. 
But Mallon knew from bitter expe- 
rience that Dresser’s heavy machinery 
business was likely to be set back 
severely by the slightest of economic 
tremors—and that his replacement 
sales were limited by the fact that 
most Dresser products lasted for a 
good many years. “What Dresser 
lacked,” one company executive said 
later, “was the kind of product you 
use once or twice, in a figurative sense, 
and throw away.” 


Mallon, shrewdly as it turned out, 
decided to put Dresser’s oil field 
know-how to broader use. He also 
went hunting for less durable prod- 
ucts than his gas-fired heating equip- 
ment and permanent steel derricks. 
Through acquisitions and expansion 
he began getting into the business of 
selling technical services to oilmen. 
He added to Dresser’s product lines 
such expendable items as drilling 
“mud” (i.e., the chemical used for 
lubricating oil drills), drill bits and 
repair parts. Among other mergers, 
he picked up Lane-Wells, which per- 
forms gun perforating, radioactive 
logging and other services needed by 
oilmen. 


How Much is 2 + 2? “Unless two 
and two makes five,” Mallon said some 
years ago, “nobody gains by a mer- 
ger.” Most of Mallon’s mergers seemed 
to do just that. By last month, Dresser 
was still second to Pittsburgh’s Na- 
tional Supply Co. as the U.S.’ biggest 
maker and seller of oil field equip- 
ment. But as a profit-maker Dresser 
was proving more than a match for its 
bigger competitor. Last year, by 
earning considerably more on each 
dollar of sales, Dresser was able to 
show a net profit of $17.3 million as 
against National’s $15.2 million. 

One reason has been Dresser’s em- 
phasis on the profitable sale of serv- 
ices, whereas National gets much of 
its revenues from less profitable re- 
tail stores. Another: Dresser’s con- 
stant search for new products. In this 
search, Mallon and President John 
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Total assets: $168.0 mil- 
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DRESSER’S MALLON: 
durability was a drawback 


B. O’Connor left few stones unturned. 
Late last year O’Connor returned 
from Russia with rights to a Soviet- 
designed, “mud’’-driven turbodrill, a 
tool oilmen have long eagerly sought 
to help them dig deeper into the earth 
than standard rotary drills can do 
efficiently. 


Drills and Dollars. Since Mallon’s 
and O’Connor’s engineers are still 
struggling to get the technical bugs 
out of the Russian invention, it was 
not contributing to Dresser’s sales 
and profits last month. Almost every 
other part of the business was doing 
so, however, and doing so with a 
vengeance. For most of the U.S. 
economy, the past six months has been 
a time of slightly weaker profits. Not 
so for Dresser. In the six months 
ending April 30, Mallon and O’Connor 
reported last month, Dresser’s sales 
had rocketed 27.5% to $127.4 million 
while profits jumped 25% 
share. 

The Dresser showing was especially 
pleasing to Mallon in that it hap- 
pened in a period when oilmen were 


+Explains O’Connor about Russian progress 
with the drill: “They’re just a bunch of 
farmers and they took the -_ 4 way out.” 
The Russian logic was simple. ‘to dri merely 
decided that if they were going to - wit 
mud, they must lubricate with mud 





















DRILLING IN SWAMPLAND: 
there was money in mud 


to $2.10 a’ 


drilling fewer wells. As one Wall 
Streeter put it last month: “It goes to 
prove, if further proof is needed, the 
smartness of the kind of expansion 
Henry Mallon has carried out at 
Dresser.” 


RAILROADS 


SILENCE BROKEN 


Normally a man of few public 
words, the Atlantic Coast 
Line’s retiring president ans- 
wered his critics last month 
and handed _ stockholders 


some good news. 





Ever since the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad launched its high-powered 
postwar rebuilding program, the At- 
lantic Coast Line,* its neighbor and 
competitor, has had to endure an 
endless series of verbal barbs and 
arrows. The Coast Line’s president, 
78-year-old Champion McDowell Da- 
vis, has endured them patiently—and 
silently. 

The comparative statistics, how- 
ever, were clearly against him. In the 
past half decade, the Seaboard’s earn- 
ings per share have risen 18%; the 
Coast Line’s have dropped 10.2%. 
While the Seaboard management 
handily held its vital operating ratio 
(74.3%) steady in the face of rising 
costs, the Coast Line’s ratio actually 
rose 4.8 points (to 85.3%). The effects 
were painfully obvious on the respec- 
tive profit and loss statements. On 
roughly equal 1956 revenues ($167 
million for the ACL, $162 million for 
the Seaboard), the Seaboard earned 
$20.1 million, the Coast Line just $11.8 
million. 


Too Much Maintenance? As a conse- 
quence, Davis has never lacked for 
critics on Wall Street. Financial men 
have been particularly ready to ac- 
cuse him of being too free in spend- 
ing money to maintain his line and 
equipment. Reason: at 38.4c out of 
every revenue dollar, the ACL’s 
maintenance outlays have been a full 
6c higher than the Seaboard’s, 5c 
above the rail industry average. 

Being a rather crusty railroadman 
of the old school, Davis, by and large, 


’ has let such criticism go unanswered. 


Last month, however, on the eve of 
his retirement, he decided to present 
his own side of the argument. He 
chose for his forum, as many an ex- 
ecutive before him has done, the in- 
fluential New York Society of Securi- 
ty Analysts. His arguments did not 





*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957) : high, 
bt "987 3919. yy a & 956): $2. — 
cat you $2. rni r share 

(1956) 4. Total assets: age, pet ahare 
tieker i. AX. 
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Natural gas feeds 


industry’s fabulous flame 


In the Heartland of American industry, natural gas finds 
literally thousands of different industrial applications—be- 
cause natural gas can do so much that other fuels cannot do. 

It is an industrial fuel, a precision tool and a raw material 
—and new, specialized uses for it are continually being devel- 
oped for the manufacturing, fabricating and processing plants 
of this growing dynamic region. 

In the part of the Heartland served by Columbia Gas 
System—in Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Virginia, Maryland and southern New York—the consump- 








COLUMBUS GROUP: The Ohio Fuel Gas Company... Pt 
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THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM, 


COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM SERVICE CORPORATION 
120 East 4ist Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


CHARLESTON GROUP: United Fuel Gas Company, Amere Gas Utilities Company, Atlantic Seaboard Corporation, 
Central Kentucky Natural Gas Company, Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation, Kentucky Gas Transmission Corporation 
TTSBURGH GROUP 
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tion of natural gas by industry has more than doubled since 
1946. By 1961, the estimated annual natural gas needs of the 
steel manufacturing and fabricating mills, the glass and 
ceramics works, the machinery and appliance factories and 
a score of other endeavors will more than triple the 1946 
volume. 

Columbia Gas System companies are planning and build- 
ing now to meet these future requirements—to provide the 
gas supplies and the facilities to feed the fabulous flame that 
grows and grows in America’s industrial Heartland. 


INC. 


: The Manufacturers Light and Heat Company, 


Columbia Gas of New York, inc., Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company, Home Gas Company 





ANACONDA... more than = aN fe 








plays a hero’s role in Television 


Where things made of iron and steel 
must fight off rust and corrosion, 
you'll find tiny amounts of cadmium 
playing a man-sized part. A few ten- 
thousandths of an inch of cadmium 
plating is often adequate to guard the 
chassis of a TV set. 


Cadmium plating adds years of 
useful life, too, to components of other 
appliances and machines, to hardware 
used outdoors... 


Manufacturers like cadmium be- 
cause it’s often cheaper and faster to 
plate with than other metals and be- 
cause it solders easily. There are other 
reasons why this friendly metal is in 
big demand. Cadmium alloys make 
superior high-speed bearings for cars, 
boats, planes. It’s the base of the finest 
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pigments of yellow, red, and orange 
for use in paints and ceramics. 

Cadmium is found in ores mined 
chiefly for zinc and lead, and Ana- 
conda is a leading producer of these 
major metals. Because of this, and 
because of skills developed by Ana- 
conda in extracting it, Anaconda is 
also a leading source of cadmium. Of 
the 9.5 million pounds refined in the 
United States in 1955, Anaconda 
produced 17%. 


In fact, Anaconda offers industry 
the world’s most extensive line of 
metals and metal products in the 
whole non-ferrous field. Anaconda and 
its manufacturing subsidiaries are 
leaders, too, in helping industry find 
ways to use these products with 
greater efficiency and profit. seasea 


The 
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quite convince Wall Street that Davis’ 
management had made the most of 
its opportunities. But they did make 
a certain amount of sense. 

A Big Difference. Unlike the Sea- 
board, Davis argued, the Coast Line 
is saddled with a great deal of low- 
profit branch line traffic. All told, 
said he, the Coast Line has to operate 
roughly one third more track to get 
the same amount of revenue as the 
Seaboard. Concluded he: “Unless 
these conditions change radically, we 
cannot expect to equal the Seaboard 
on ratios.” 

But when it came to discussing his 
traditionally free-handed mainten- 
ance spending, Davis was far from 
being apologetic. “I should not be 
content,” said he, “to see the Coast 
Line revert to being an ‘average’ rail- 
road.” But having defended his policy, 
Davis went on to make an interest- 
ing admission. Under the pressure of 
rising costs, said he, the Coast Line 
had already begun reducing mainten- 
ance outlays. In November and De- 
cember he had cut these expenses 
some $500,000 a month and has kept 
up the economy pace so far in 1957. 
A concession to criticism? Not at all, 
snapped Davis. Simply a matter of 
planned outlays passing their peak. 

Nick of Time. Whatever the reasons, 
Davis’ slowed spending pace had come 
in the nick of time. For the railroads 
as a whole, 1957 has been a period 
when rising costs have been squeez- 
ing profits. But by cutting mainten- 
ance expenditures, Davis had man- 
aged to take some of the pressure off 
the Coast Line’s declining profits. 

“I am_ sufficiently optimistic to 
guess,” said he, “that even without a 
rate increase this summer, our 1957 
earnings will be $4.50 a share, against 
$4.79 in 1956.” For the Coast Line’s 
oft-disappointed stockholders, this 
was better news than most had dared 
hope for. With industry profits off, 
Davis had picked a good moment to 
break his customary silence. 


ATLANTIC COAST’S DAVIS: 
he had a cushion 
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The Final OK 


Tuey tell the story of the man who 
went to a psychiatrist and com- 
plained about his work. 

“T have a very difficult job, doc- 
tor, and it’s driving me crazy,” the 
patient said. 

“What do you do?” 

“Well, I work in a fruit packing 
house. When the oranges come 
down the moving belt, I select the 
big ones and put them in one crate 
and I take the small ones and put 
them in another crate.” 

“Sounds like a simple job,” com- 
mented the doctor. “What’s your 
problem?” 

“Are you kidding, doc?” shouted 
the troubled one. “All day long I 
have to make decisions, decisions, 
decisions!” 

It was once thought by the 
scientific-management crowd that 
decision-making was strictly the 
bosses’ prerogative. 

“I make the decisions around 
here” was the kind of braggadocio 
reserved only for the top executive. 
But recent research in company 
policy procedure has given a jolt 
to the management ego. For it is 
now being recognized that all the 
lower echelons of a business enter- 
prise make important, if not the 
key contributions to the decision- 
making process. By the time Mr. 
Big is called upon to put his stamp 
of approval or disapproval on a 
particular project, everyone down 
the line has had a manipulative 
hand in the formation of the final 
“ves” or “no.” 

These underlings, of course, are 
highly-trained specialists, and their 
reports are not just statistical 
charts. They are conclusions and 
opinions and by the time all this 
information sifts up to the front of- 
fice, the president is hardly in a 
position to exercise more than a 
cursory judgment on the project 
or program that is presented to him. 

And so it is on every policy mat- 
ter. The boss’ mind is made up for 
him by the rest of the hierarchy. 
Business has become so complex 
and intricate that no one man, or 
one group of men, could possibly 
absorb the myriad of facts, condi- 
tions and alternatives which go into 
a major decision. This in part ex- 
plains the hectic concentration on 
what is called “management devel- 
opment.” 

If, in reality, the boss is not the 
real decision-maker, then the sub- 
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ordinates have 
the fate of the 
company in 
their hands. 
The success of 
a business then 
boils down to 
having the 
right combina- 
tion of people. 
Alfred Sloan, who built the Gen- 
eral Motors management into a 
championship team by vigorous 
delegation of authority downward, 
called it “the right mix.” 

“If they (his subordinates) say 
this is the way to do it, who am I 
to say ‘no’,” was the way he used 
to describe his philosophy of de- 
cision-making-from-below. 

If it’s really the Indians and not 
the chiefs who forge company pol- 
icy, it might appear that the future 
of company presidents is on the 
dwindling side. The prospect isn’t 
quite that gloomy. William C. 
Decker, the president of Corning 
Glass Company, mused on. this 
problem the other day. Mr. Deck- 
er, incidentally, is such a success- 
ful devotee of “downward-de- 
cision-making” that he can take 
an occasional afternoon off to play 
golf—and without guilt feelings. 

“Yes, I guess that presidents are 
here to stay,” he said, amused at 
the naiveté of the question. “Seri- 
ously, the real function of a presi- 
dent is two-fold. One: someone 
has to give that final yes or no. 
That’s quite a decision in itself. 
And secondly, the president must 
take the responsibility. He is the 
one who has to take the rap for 
plans or projects that go sour. He 
cannot delegate that. The danger 
of this new thinking on decision- 
making is that it could make ‘buck 
passers’ out of some bosses.” 

Beyond that, says Mr. Decker, 
the president’s job really begins 
after the decision has been made. 
Once a company has decided to 
adopt a specific plan, someone has 
to see it through. 

“It’s easy to make a decision,” 
says Decker. “It’s something else 
to get it carried out. That’s the 
really difficult part.” 

Studies of business failures bear 
out Mr. Decker’s comment. They 
show that businesses which don’t 
make the grade, or fail to make a 
comeback, are long on plans and 
short on implementation. 
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Industrial & commercial wages Number of industrial & commer- The backbone of Upper Midwest 
& salaries in the Upper Midwest cial employees has nearly doubled economy is diversification—both 
are four times farm income in the Upper Midwest since 1939 in industry and agriculture 
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The Upper Midwest has an 
almost unlimited supply of 
water for processing 
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KWH sales for Northern States~ NSP’s gross operating revenues 
Power Company have more than are 22 times those of 10 years 
doubled in the past 10 years ago 
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ANSWER: You were 100% right if you answered all questions as 
TRUE. The financial story of NSP is easy as ABC: (a) NSP is in the 
heart of a diversified industrial and agricultural area. (b) NSP has 
had 23 straight years of revenue growth. (c) 43% of NSP’s electric 
revenues come from residential and rural sales—least sensitive to any 
future business fluctuations. 


Have your secretary write for a copy of our annual report. The 
1956 report will be available March 30. 


NORTHERN STATES hhet Cy, POWER COMPANY 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Serving a thriving area in Minnesota, Wisconsin and the Dakotas with electricity and gas 
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WATCHING THE COPPERS 


In most of the postwar decade, the price of copper was in a general uptrend. Then, 
in 1954, it began to rise sharply to 46c, the highest point in this century. But having 
marched uphill, it promptly turned around and marched down again to 32c. For high- 
cost producers, who must carefully watch their coppers, these gyrations have made a 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 


TWO CENTS 
WORTH OF HOPE 


When you’re a copper miner 
—and a largely high-cost one 
like Miami Copper—a few 
pennies can make a very big 
difference. 





From his stiffly-Victorian office on 
lower Broadway, white-haired Em- 
ory E. Westlake, president of the 
Miami Copper Co.,* rides a penny 
roller coaster. As little as a one- 
cent change in the price of copper can 
mean a very big difference of as much 
as $1.25 or more per share to Miami’s 
6,400 stockholders—and the price of 
copper is notoriously fickle. 

Last year, for example, Miami 
earned $7.01 in the first six months 
when its copper was selling as high as 
46c a pound. But in the second half 
of 1956 copper prices hit the skids 
and Miami’s profits promptly plum- 
meted to $4.87 a share. 

Bottoming Out. Last month copper 
prices apparently had bottomed out 
around 32c a pound. At that price 
Miami was still making money. “The 
price,” Westlake declared firmly, “will 
have to go lower than it is now be- 
fore we will be in the red.” But not 
—even Westlake would have to admit 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
5034; low 414%. Dividend (1 ): $6.25. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $2.50. Earnings per share 
(1956): $11.88. Total assets: 8 million. 
Ticker symbol: MI. 
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—very much lower. Miami’s big 
Arizona properties have long been 
considered by Wall Street to be 
“high-cost” mines. That is, Wall 
Street believes, it costs Miami about 
30c to extract a pound of copper from 
them. At this rate, Westlake last 
month was just 2c short of trouble. 

Miami, of course, was not the only 
copper company witl: only a few pen- 
nies between it and red ink. About 
14% of all U.S. copper comes from 
such high-cost mines. But other U.S. 
mines can bring up the red metal for 
as little as 25c a pound. Some foreign 
mines are even better off. Compa- 
nies such as Rhodesian Selection 


" COPPER CITIES MINE: 


other 
up 


Trust operating in Africa, o1 
parts of the world, can bring 
copper for as little as 19c a pound. 

Many rival copper companies, 
tably Anaconda and Kennecott, have 
a further advantage over Miami: they 
have extensive fabricating and manu- 
facturing facilities, can count on them 
for a profit even if mining, as such, 
is just scraping by. Westlake’s only 
stake in fabricating is a small one. 
Miami last year bought Chester, 
N.Y.’s smallish Chester Cable Corp., 
which uses about 3% of Miami's total 
output. 

Consolations. Westlake, however, 
does have several consolations that 
are peculiarly his own. One is that 
Miami claims it is no longer strictly 
a high-cost producer. This claim 
Westlake bases on two factors: firstly, 
that the big Miami, Arizona mine is 
approaching the point where the re- 
maining copper can be “leached out” 
with water and acid at a far 
cost than the present underground 
mining methods; secondly, that Miami 
is now able to use low-cost, open-pit 
mining methods at its huge Copper 
Cities, Arizona deposits. This being 
so, the chances are that Miami will 
soon be able to make reasonable prof- 
its even on 30c copper. Moreover, the 
decline in copper prices has made 
metal users less anxious to substitute 
such materials as aluminum 
plastic for the red metal. 

But if this had been the only card 
in Miami’s pack, Westlake probably 
would not feel as comfortable as he 
obviously does. In a sense cash is his 
longest suit. Miami went into 1957 
carrying on its balance sheet cash, 
government bonds and marketable 
securities worth nearly $24 million- 
including some 175,723 shares of Ten- 
nessee Corp. (of which Westlake also 
is president)—and no debt at all. 
That worked out to some $32 in high- 
ly liquid assets for each share of 
Miami common. With that kind of 
liquidity, Westlake knows he can well 
ride out any prolonged slump in cop- 
per—or use his cash to develop new 
deposits if the copper picture should 
brighten. 

The Ride Down. For Miami's com- 
mon stockholders, however, all this 
was only mildly consoling. Having 
ridden the penny roller coaster last 
year to record profits ($11.88 a share) 
and record dividends ($6.25), they 
found themselves last month hanging 
on for the inevitable ride down. Ad- 
mits Westlake: “A repetition of the 
exceptional earnings of 1956 cannot be 
expected.” Wall Streeters were guess- 
ing that Miami, with only a few pen- 
nies currently keeping it on the profit 
‘side of the ledger, was likely to earn 
less for all of 1957 than it did in the 
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VENTURES’ LINDSLEY: 
it takes cash to work the pre-Cambrian 


CANADA 


VENTURESOME 
PORCUPINE 


Canada’s McIntyre Porcupine 

Ltd. has drop its banker’s 

ways and taken on a most 
venturesome partner. 


TuHayer Linpstey is a 74-year-old 
Bostonian whose life has been one 
long love affair with the pre-Cam- 
brian shield, the geological layer in 
which so many of the world’s precious 
minerals are lodged. Through To- 
ronto’s Ventures, Ltd.,* (Fores, 


*Traded Toronto Stock Exchange. Follow- 
(ibe high, in Canadian dollars. Price range 
7) : high, 4249; low, 3244. Dividend (1956) : 
Indicated 1987 payout: 50c. Earnings pe 
pat (1956): 91c. ital assets: $34 million. 
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Mcintyre Porcupine is as notable for the 
stocks in its vault as for the gold in its 
mine. At the beginning of June its dozen 
largest holdings, listed below, had a 
market value of no less than $76 million. 
And Mac Porcupine had millions more in 
lesser holdings, preferred shares, govern- 
ment bonds, short-term notes and cash. 


Recent Market Value 
Price (in millions) 


140% $28.3 


Stock 
Amerada 


Shares 


201,000 











Bell Tele., Canada 130,000 4312 5.7 
Int. Nickel 138,000 111% 15.3 
Stand. Oi! (N.J.) 200,000 645% 12.9 
Stand. Oi! (Calif.) 97,240 57 5.5 
GE 30,000 67% 2.0 
Steel Co., Canada 23,332 75% 1.8 
Brit. Amer. Oil 29,000 602 1.8 
American Metal 56,282 2612 1.5 
Consolidated Paper 12,550 34 4 
Aluminium, Ltd. 12,210 4612 6 

Consolidated Mining 
& Smelting 9,000 23% 2 
Total $76.0 

















McINTYRE’S TORY: 


March 1, 1955) Yankee Lindsley’s 
brainchild and virtual fief, he staked 
out 40-odd mining claims in Africa 
and Europe as well as North America, 
among them the $71,273,248 (mar- 
ket value) Falconbridge Nickel. 
While carried on Ventures’ books at 
only $34 million, the real value of 
his buried assets has been estimated 
at upwards of $100 million. 

Rugged individualist Lindsley, how- 
ever, was never much for developing 
the rich deposits he found. “In these 
days of inflation,” he told impatient 
stockholders, “the best protection is 
to have good ore in the ground.” 
Lindsley continued to spread Ven- 
tures ever more thinly into success- 
ful exploration until by last year’s end 
he had rolled up a $1-million deficit in 
working capital. 


Sluggish Porcupine. Meanwhile just 


the opposite situation was developing 



























FALCONBRIDGE’S NICKEL 


SMELTER (FALCONBRIDGE, ONTARIO) 





in Canada’s McIntyre Porcupine 
Mines.¢ It, too, carried its assets at 
around $35 million and, like Ven- 
tures’ holdings, they were worth con- 
siderably more: at year’s end McIn- 
tyre Porcupine’s investment portfolio 
(see table) had a market value of $84 
million. 

But where Lindsley preferred ore 
in the ground, McIntyre Porcupine’s 
management preferred stock in the 
vault. Despite its declining revenues 
from gold-digging, McIntyre Porcu- 
pine managed to build both paper 
profits and dividend income by in- 
vesting in mainly blue chip securities. 
And where Ventures’ till was all but 
empty, McIntyre Porcupine’s current 
ratio was an amazingly liquid 15 to 1. 

But suddenly this spring McIntyre 
Porcupine dropped its banker’s ways 
and began getting more venturesome. 
It dipped into its brimming coffers, 
came up with $12 million to buy a di- 
rect and important stake in Canada’s 
Algoma Steel (Forses, May 15). Be- 
hind the metamorphosis was John S. 
D. Tory, 53-year-old chairman of the 
board who has his fingers in many of 
Canada’s biggest corporate pies. Tory 
had been prime mover in bringing 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson into Argus 
Corp. and in joining Sears, Roebuck 
and Canada’s Robert Simpson Co. 
into giant Simpson-Sears, Ltd. As a 
director of A. V. Roe he had per- 
suaded the heavyweight Hawker- 
Siddeley subsidiary to join McIntyre 
in the Algoma deal. 

The Perfect Marriage. It was only a 
matter of time before Tory realized 
that Ventures and McIntyre Porcu- 
pine each had what the other wanted: 


tTraded NYSE. Statistics in Canadian dol- 
lars. Price range (1957): high, 11344; low, 
73%. Dividend (1956) : $5. Indicated Soe): S46 


out: $3. Earnings pers are 
Total assets: $35 million. Ticker yO 
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METAMORPHOSIS 
Canodo’s famed, old Mcintyre Porcupine has been 
becoming less ond less a gold mine, more and 
more on invesiment trust in recent years. While its 
investment in mining properties has increased 
hardly ot oll since 1949, its holdings of stocks and 
bonds has trebled in value... 
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... Thus investments which provided only 41% of 
Mcintyre Porcupine’s total income in 1949, by lest 
yeor accounted for a full 69%. 
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Lindsley had the ore; Tory the cash 
and credit to develop it. To hard- 
pressed Ventures, Tory last month 
offered an interesting partnership. 
McIntyre Porcupine would supply 
Ventures $20 million in ready cash 
and_ possibly $13 million more 
(through options) within three years. 
In return, Ventures would deliver 
400,000 of its own shares, and options 
on 500,000 more to McIntyre Porcu- 
pine. 

Lindsley accepted. Tory became 
chairman of Ventures, while aging 
Thayer Lindsley ostensibly retired to 
leave Ventures in the hands of young- 
er men. Tory brought in McIntyre 


President Frank Hewett, 49, to as-. 


sume the same position in Ventures. 
Hewitt replaced Robert Anderson, 
who, after struggling hopelessly with 
Lindsley’s cash position for years, left 
this month to manage the rather more 
ample Treasury of the United States. 

Only Natural. “It was only natural,” 
explains John Tory about the McIn- 
tyre-Ventures deal. “Our interests 
were mutually complementary. Ven- 
tures had the properties and needed 
financing. As for us, we are re-em- 
phasizing our mining activities.” 

Which of Ventures’ many ventures 
would receive the first cash trans- 
fusion? “It’s too early to tell,” de- 
clared Chairman Tory last month. 
“We have no pre-set ideas. But 
we're giving the matter careful 
thought.” One thing at least was 
certain: as a result of Thayer Linds- 
ley’s pre-Cambrian probing, Tory 
will have no dearth of promising ore 
deposits to choose from. 
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MILLING 


DEEP ARE 
THE ROOTS 


After a decade of fruitless 
digging in the alfalfa patch, 
National Alfalfa is at last be- 
ginning to make some hay. 


ALFALFA is a durable, but deceptive- 
ly unimpressive kind of grass. Only 
about 12-16 inches of it shows above 
ground, but its roots have been known 
to go down almost 30 feet, and it is 
chock full of Vitamin A. Animals 
love it, and on the commodity market 
last month alfalfa was commanding 
an open-season price of $45 a ton 
(vs. $35.25 in mid-1955). 

No one has cultivated the nation’s 
alfalfa patch more extensively—nor 
reaped a poorer reward—than Henry 
Hofmann, a tall, lean man, who is not 
only president of his own metal-fabri- 
cating Hofmann Industries (Sinking 
Springs, Pa.), but doubles in grass 
as president of Lamar, Colo.’s Na- 
tional Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling 
Co.* Though it is the U.S.’ No. One 
alfalfa processor, National (which 
cuts the alfalfa down in farmers’ 
fields, then carries it off for dehydrat- 
ing in its 54 mills) has shown a deficit 
in six of the past nine years, the last 
being a 78c loss in fiscal 1956. 

But last month National’s Hofmann 
was at last beginning to feel his oats. 
“T'm gun-shy,” he admitted. “In this 
business you never know what your 
profits will be until the last penny is 
counted.” Nevertheless, after a pre- 
liminary count of National’s pennies 
for fiscal 1957 (ending April 30), 
President Hofmann was willing to 
predict that sales would top fiscal 
1956’s $7.6 million by “at least 15%,” 
and that earnings “would run sub- 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1957): high, 115g; low, 81%. Dividend 
(1956): none. Indicated 1957 payout: none. 
Earnings per share (1956): d78c. Total assets: 
$7.7 million. Ticker symbol: NFA. 
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ALFALFA FIELD: 


stantially in the black,” possibly as 
much as $415,000. That would be bet- 
ter than 52c, after preferred divi- 
dends, on each of National’s 790,000 
common shares. 

Greener Pastures. Ever since he took 
over as president in 1953 (he draws 
no salary, but holds 15,000 
shares of National stock), Industrial- 
ist Hofmann has been trying to raise 
some profits on the big miller’s bal- 
ance sheet. From Hofmann’s early 
figures, it would appear that he has 
finally succeeded. 

It took a great deal of trying. By 
converting 26 of National’s plants 
from single-drum to two and some- 
times three-drum operation, he 
doubled their capacity at virtually no 
extra cost. He has increased storage 
facilities and sold off “weak 
obsolete mills. 

But probably Hofmann’s biggest 
single move was his purchase 
February of the 14-plant Saunders 
Mills located in seven states. Price: 
more than $1 million. Hofmann figures 
that the Saunders Mills will not only 
add another $3.8 million to National's 
sales, but an additional 100,000 tons 
to its volume in the East, where freight 
savings can range up to $15 a ton. 

Fiscal Modernization. As a further 
step in National’s modernization, Hof- 
mann will ask the miller’s 1,500 stock- 
holders to approve a housecleaning 
kind of recapitalization plan this July. 
He plans to eliminate National's 47,- 
059 preferred shares (along with the 
$10 per share dividend arrears on 
them) by issuing $50 par value 5% 
debentures. In place of back divi- 
dends, the 515 preferred holders will 
be offered warrants for the purchase 
of one-half share of National com- 
mon for each share of preferred they 
hold. 

That will save taxes. Formally, at 
least, it will also clear the way for 
common dividends after a ten-year 
lapse. Still, National’s stoic stock- 
holders are not likely to see a cash 
dividend for some time—at least not 
until Henry Hofmann can make yet 
more hay out of National’s alfalfa. 
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The President Doubles in Grass 


























CHEMICALS 


ALL ABOUT “ail” 


After an “all-out effort to 

push its low-sudsing deter- 

gent, Monsanto decides to 

toss in the sponge—but not 
the soap. 


No one has to tell Monsanto Chemical 
Co.* President Charles Allen Thomas 
that in the sink-or-swim soap busi- 
ness a low-sudsing detergent without 
high-pressure salesmanship just won’t 
wash. Last month, after a five-year, 
all-out effort to clean up with “all,” 
Monsanto decided to wash its hands 
of the ambitious, but expensive, busi- 
ness of trying to beat the big soap- 
makers at their own game. Though 
it will continue to manufacture “all,” 
Monsanto will turn over its market- 
ing and merchandising to that old 
soap pro, Lever Brothers. 

While it lasted, Monsanto’s soap 
plunge kicked up quite a lather in the 


*Traded eyes, Price range eae! & high, 
37%; low, 30%. Dividend (1956): $1. Indi- 
cated 1957 $1.90.” Total $1. Earnin Ss. per share 
(1956) Total assets: 738 million. 
Ticker a. ¥ MTC 





industry. The company’s chemists 
had come up with “all” in 1947 at the 
behest of Westinghouse, which com- 
plained that billowing suds from the 
more frothy kind of flakes were clog- 
ging its automatic washers. With 
“all,” Monsanto kicked off a daring 
education-promotion campaign, which 
convinced appliance makers to in- 
clude a sample packet of “all’ in every 
machine, even talked salesmen, serv- 
icemen and demonstrators into push- 
ing the product. 

Bubble Battle. It worked. “All” 
sales soared upward, but so did the 
dander of soapdom’s Big Three (Proc- 
ter & Gamble, Colgate-Palmolive, 
Lever Bros.), which rushed to get 
their own low-sudsers into the swim. 
More important, they looked upon 
Monsanto (which supplied them with 
raw materials, chiefly phosphates, for 
their soaps) as an ungrateful upstart 
that was trying to compete with its 
own customers. 

It was not long before Monsanto 
realized it was in over its head. The 
combined advertising offensive of the 
Big Three stopped “all” dead in its 
tracks. Moreover, the $2 million that 
Monsanto was willing to invest in 
“all” ads last year was beans com- 


pared with P&G’s over-all $80 million 
budget. Upshot: from a peak of 6% 
of the market (vs. 25% for P&G’s 
Tide), “all” sales sunk a low-sudsing 
9% beneath 1955. Clearly, the game 
was getting too rough for Monsanto’s 
liking. 

Even President Thomas had to ad- 
mit that his nine-product Consumer 
Products division (in which “all” was 
rumored to be the only moneymaker) 
was not exactly losing money, but “we 
face the reality that our line .. . is not 
broad enough to support a complete- 
ly competitive merchandiaing organ- 
ization.” With the exception of Kril- 
ium, a soil conditioner which proved 
to be an overnight sensation when it 
was introduced in 1952, “all” was the 
only other Monsanto consumer prod- 
uct worth saving. 

Wall Street could not argue with 
President Thomas’ decision to close 
out the consumer products division 
and turn the selling end of “all” over 
to Lever. At worst, Monsanto, which 
has heretofore been close-mouthed 
about its consumer products, had been 
obliged to air some of its soiled linen 
in public. At best it was rid of a 
soapy tiger it had been grasping un- 
comfortably by the tail. 
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GENERAL OFFICES : Rome, New York 
PLANTS : Rome,N.Y. © Torrance, Calif. © Collegeville, Pa. 


Sales Offices and Stock Distribution Centers in Principal Cities 


ROME CABLE 
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Year Ended 
March 31, 1957 1956 






$52,790,000 $47,518,000 


Wet ces. --. we . 2,256,000 1,671,000 
For use in the business, to provide tageenemesto 1,480,000 1,008,000 
Net Earnings per Common Share. ° $4.04° $2.98 
Cash Dividends per Common Share. . . . 1.48 1.18 
Share Owners’ Equity per Common Share . . 28.78 23.71 


*At March 31, 1957 there were 557,802 shares outstanding. The currently outstanding shares were used for the prior 
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MACHINERY 


MILL MAKER 


At the height of the boom, 

United Engineering’s Beard 

was carefully calculating the 
cost of a slump. 





LIKE many another capital goods pro- 
ducer, United Engineering & Foun- 
dry’s* Scottish-born President Geof- 
frey G. Beard, 53, has been caught on 
the horns of a particularly excruciat- 
ing dilemma. The problem: how to 
assure United of enough plant ca- 
pacity to handle the business avail- 
able at the top of a machinery-buying 
boom and yet not be weighed down 
by idle plant costs when the inevi- 
table downswing comes. It is un- 
questionably a thorny problem. 

Last month, Beard quite evidently 
was no closer than ever to solving the 
problem. Business had rarely been 
better in United’s 56-year history, 
thanks largely to the steel industry’s 
record expansion program. But, 
Beard wryly admits, as things now 
stand, that the boom is too big for his 
plants. 

Pro & Con. In one sense at least 
Beard’s dilemma is of his own mak- 
ing. Three years ago, United moved 
voluntarily out of its big govern- 
ment-owned plant at New Castle, Pa. 
“We didn’t want the old New Castle 
plant,” Beard argues. “We preferred 
to put our money in new equipment.” 
So Beard proceeded to launch an $8- 
million expansion program at his own 
plants instead. 

With this expansion and modern- 
ization, Beard claims, United was not 
seriously a loser through abandon- 
ing New Castle. If United had not 
moved out of New Castle, says he, it 
would have been forced to 1) pay the 
Government more for the plant than 
it was worth, and 2) thoroughly re- 
modernize it for efficient operation. 
Beard figures he got more for his 
money—both in capacity and effi- 
ciency—by expanding his operations 
at his own plants. 

As things stand Beard figures that 
United’s current capacity runs some- 
where between $70 and $80 million a 
year. This admittedly means that 
Beard will be forced to subcontract 
about 10% of his 1957 business to 
keep up with orders. But 10%, he 
says, is a pretty fair compromise be- 
tween the current boom and the tra- 
ditional cycles in the equipment 
business. Holding on to New Castle 
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*Traded NYSE. Price range oes): 
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cated 1957 $1.55.” Total 
(1956) : 
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13%. Dividend (1956 
80c. Earnings 
Total assets: 7. 
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millions 
of dollars 


RISING PACE 


When backlogs rise, can higher soles 
be far behind? This is usually the case 
for capital goods producers — and 
United Engineering's current backlog is 
at an all time high. 
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would have given him more capac- 
ity—but at a heavy cost. “The full 
extension of capacity to accommodate 
peak demands,” says he, “would be 
uneconomical and inefficient.” 

Recordbreaker? The profit record 
would seem to vindicate Beard’s de- 
cisions. Despite these limitations on 
capacity, United’s profits shot up 
107% to 56c a share in 1957’s first 
quarter. United’s backlogs rose from 
$114.2 million to $118 million in the 
same months despite heavy ship- 
ments; Beard does not think these 
new orders will strain his existing 
capacity. He is convinced the cur- 
rent equipment cycle has just about 
hit its peak. At the same time, 
United’s current backlog assures it of 
full blast operation well into 1958. 
With such a high level of orders on 
hand, United can hardly fail to rack 
up another banner year. 


AUTOMATION 


CROSS’ CURRENTS 


Ten million for a single piece 
of machinery? That’s what 
the Cross brothers are work- 
ing toward —and stranger 
things have happened. 





“We pon’t work from month to month 
in this business,” says Ralph Cross, 
executive vice president of Fraser, 
Michigan’s Cross Co.* “If we don’t 
know where we're going a year from 
now, then we’re in a bad way.” Last 
month the Cross brothers—Ralph and 
Milton, the company’s president—felt 
they knew exactly where they were 
going: straight up. From the 812- 
foot mechanized monster that auto- 
matically assembles car engines to 
the almost human machines which 
mill and drill manifolds, the Crosses 
were selling more of their costly (up 
to $2.5 million each) automation ma- 
chines than ever before. 

In all, Ralph Cross figures Cross 
Co. will sell $15 million worth of its 
labor-saving machines during the fis- 
cal year which ends in September. 
That would be a handy 20% more than 
it marketed in record-breaking 1956. 
Earnings for fiscal 1957’s second half, 
Cross figures, will run ahead of the 
first half’s $1.04 a share, which in turn 
was better than double Cross’ net 
during the same period of fiscal 1956. 

Profit Potential. Cross’ annual vol- 
ume would not even make a good 
week’s sales for one of the U.S.’ bil- 
lion-dollar corporations. Wall Street, 

*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 
(1957): high, 40; low, 28. Dividend (1956) 
none. Indicated 1957 payout: none. Earnings 


per share (1956): $1.81. Total assets: $11.2 
million. 


CROSS’ MILTON (L.) & RALPH CROSS: 


Wall Street was visibly impressed 
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however, has been impressed out of 
all proportion to Cross’ size. Three 
years ago, a few keen-eyed analysts 
first noted the profit possibilities in 
the handful of small, publicly-held 
companies which make automated 
machinery.} In the case of Cross, one 
of the leaders in automation since 
the mid-1930s, there was little stock 
to be bought. Its capitalization con- 
sisted of a skimpy 621,000 shares of 
common, half of which is still owned 
by the Cross family. 

As investors became entranced, 
they bid frantically to obtain the 
small supply of common, soon sent it 
on one of the wildest flights ever seen 
on the over-the-counter market. 
From a price of 4%, Cross reached a 
high of 21% during 1954 alone. The 
following year, it went to $39 a share, 
climbed even higher (to $48) during 
1956. At that rate, a $1,000 invest- 
ment in Cross stock grew to well over 


‘Among them: Foote-Burt Co., Snyder 


F Nee & Engineering, Norton Co. and Landis 
ool. 








$10,000 in just two years. 

The Cross brothers’ kept the stock 
climbing still higher. In 1955, they 
brought out the nation’s first auto- 
matic assembly machine. Able to put 
together complicated mechanical ap- 
paratus without human aid, the 
machine opened new and largely un- 
tapped markets to the makers of auto- 
mated machines. The brothers scored 
again in the following year with a 
machine that turns, mills, drills and 
bores a variety of parts. 

Sales soon showed the automated 
effects of the new products. From 
$7.1 million in 1953, they leaped to 
$12.1 million by fiscal 1955. Earnings 
during the same period shot from 
$1 to $2.50, but slipped back last year 
(to $1.81) because of a sharp advance 
in costs. 

Auto Strings. Cross had only one 
complaint: almost all of its automated 
wares were being sold to Detroit's 
automen. An estimated three quar- 
ters of its current $13.5 million back- 
log comes from the _ car-makers. 
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change's Monthly Investment Plan. 


Companies — Dividends ——. 
in Order of ‘eclolieg.. Indicated 
Popularity “ine 1957 
as of Dec. 28, 1956 xtras)” Payout 
General Electric $2.00 $2.00 
electrical equipment 
General Motors 2.00 2.00 
auto manufacturer 
Dow Chemical 1.08 1.20 
industrial chemicals 
Standard Oil (N.J.) 2.10 2.20 
petroleum products 
Sperry Rand 0.80 0.80 
automatic controls, bus. machs 
Radio Corp. of America 1.50 1.00 
radio, tv mfg. & broadcasting 
American Tel. & Tel. 9.00 9.00 
bell telephone system 
Tri-Continental 1.46+ 1.20 
investment company 
American Airlines 1.00 1.00 
airlines 
E. |. du Pont 6.50 6.00 
nylon, chemicals 
Phillips Petroleum 1.60 1.70 
petroleum products 
Lehman Corp. 0.56+ 0.68 
investment company 
Union Carbide & Carbon 3.15 3.60 
industrial chemicals 
Gulf Oil 2.38 2.40 
petroleum products 
Olin Mathieson 2.00 2.00 
industrial chemicals 
Monsanto Chemical 0.98 1.00 
industrial chemicals 
Sears, Roebuck 1.14 1.00 
department stores & mail orders 
Westinghouse Electric 2.00 2.00 
electrical equip. & appliances 
U.S. Steel 2.60 2.60 
steel & steel products 
Kaiser Alum. & Chem. 0.86 0.92 
aluminum mining, chemicals 
United Gas 1.50 1.52 
gas production, distribution 
American Can 2.00 2.00 
cans & containers 
Reynolds Metals 0.65 0.50 
aluminum mining & mfg. 
Alum. Co. of America 1.20 1.20 
aluminum mining & mig. 
Eastman Kodak 2.52 2.28 


*Adjusted for stock dividends, split-ups, etc. wherever they occurred 


MIP FAVORITES 





Ralph Cross, while admitting that 
automation is tied to Detroit’s auto 
strings, contends that more and more 
other industries are trending toward 
it. “We’re not willing to sacrifice our 
earnings to speed them up,” he re- 
marks. “You can sell a lot of ma- 
chines if you want to give them away.” 
The Cross brothers, however, al- 
ready have moved to step up their 
production of the massive machines 
when the market is ready. Early this 
year, they consolidated the five Cross 
plants at a new $4 million site at 
Fraser. The move cost stockholders 
36c a share in first-half earnings. But 
the brothers feel the gain was worth 
the cost: the new plant gives them 
twice the working area of all five of 
the old factories combined, and should 
help broaden profit margins. Milton 
Cross has no doubt he will soon need 
the extra space. “I predict,” says he 
with an eye on the statistics, “that we 
will be selling machines by 1960 that 
will cost us $10 million each. We are 
still in the infancy of automation.” 





An old market adage contended the public was always wrong, but Wall Streeters these days 
e on the stocks bought by roughly 40,000 investors though the New York Stock Ex- 
Reason: plan members buy $40 to $1,000 worth of stocks a 
month, thus give steady buying support to their investment favorites. The latest list of MIP stars: 


Companies —— a Dividends ——. 
Recent in Order of SS ee Recent 
Price Popularity "ties Price 
Per Share Yield as of Dec. 28, 1956 extras) fA Per Share Yield 
67% 3.0% General Dynamics 2.00 61% 2.6 
aircraft, submarines, at omic power 
41% 48 United Fruit 3.00 3.00 4512 6.6 
bananas, shipping 
63% 1.7 Standard Oil (Cal.) 1.65 1.80 57 2.9 
etroleum products 
6458 3.2 Columbia Gas System 0.93 1.00 17% 5.2 
gas service 
22 3.6 Safeway Stores 2.40 2.40 73% 3.3 
chain grocery stores 
37% 4.0 Pacific Gas & Electric 2.35 2.40 493% 4.7 
operating public utility 
179% 5.0 American Cyanamid 2.75 3.00 83% 3.3 
industrial chemicals 
32% 4.5 National Biscuit 2.00 2.00 39 5.1 
biscuits, crackers, cereals 
18% 5.3 Int’l Business Machine 4.00 295 1.3 
sells & leases bus. machines 
193% 3.4 Carrier Corp. 2. 2.40 57% 4.2 
air cond. & heating equipment 
481% 3.3 Consolidated Edison 2.40 2.40 43%/2 5.5 
operating public utility 
29 1.9 Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 0.98 1.20 801% 1.2 
adhesives, abrasives 
117% 2.7 Texas Co. 2.35 2.00 74 3.2 
petroleum products 
147% 1.6 Long Island Lighting 1.08 1.20 22% 4.7 
operating public utility 
55% 3.6 Standard Oi! Co. (ind.) 1.40** 1.40 54 2.6 
petroleum products 
36 2.7 Sunray Mid-Continent Oi! 1.16 1.20 28 4.1 
petroleum products 
27% 4.2 Commonwealth Edison 2.00 2.00 40\4 5.0 
operating public utility 
63 3.2 Aluminium Ltd. 2.35tt 2.40 4612 5.1 
aluminum mining & mig 
65% 4.0 Sinclair Oil 3.00 3.00 67 45 
petroieum products 
43% 2.0 Socony Mobil Oil 2.30 2.00 6014 3.8 
petroleum products 
37% 4.0 Canadian Pacific Railway 1.50++ 3.00 3542 4.2 
railroad 
42% 4.7 Detroit Edison 1.80 2.00 41% 4.3 
operating utility 
60 1.1 Southern Co. 1.00 1.00 24 4.1 
Loge 4 utility holding company 
92% 1.3 Chas. Pfizer 1.75 1.40 58% 3.0 
pharmaceuticals 
101% 2.5 Greyhound Corp. 1.00 1.00 16 6.3 


bus transportation 


tExcludes dividends paid from security profits. 
territory or foreign government 


**Plus stock in another issue. 
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PLANES THAT OUTRACE THE SUN... 


Like Joshua, America’s newest jets make the 
sun stand still... fly at speeds that “‘set back 
the clock”... “arrive before they start.” 


But such success breeds ever greater prob- 
lems. For example, fuels and lubricants are 
whisked from tropic heat to frigid strato- 
sphere. Fiery jets and sensitive controls 


demand far different lubricants. That’s why 
years ago Texaco built the largest privately- 
financed jet fuel testing laboratory in America. 


Texaco’s forward-looking research meets 
every challenge to maintain the 
finest in petroleum products. 
THE TEXAS COMPANY E CO 


TEXACO 


progress ...at your service 
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You’re safe with 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Wherever you are—whatever your predicament, you're always 
safe with First National City Bank Travelers Checks. They’re the 
Traveler’s Best Friend! You receive a prompt refund if they’re 









lost or stolen. And you can spend them everywhere as readily 
s cash. In handy denominations. Cost only $1 per $100. 
Good until used. Ask for them at your bank. 














FIRST NATIONAL 


Ba ked 


CITY BANK 


by the F rst Notiona 


TRAVELERS 


City Bank of New York 






Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 









CHECKS 





















When and as read, this advertisement definitely 
should be construed as a bona fide offer of sale. 











Subscribers to what is termed the Martini find Schenley Golden 
Age Gin Preferred for this chilled Amalgam of gin and vermouth. 


Golden Age Gin by Schenley 


BRAND 



















90 PROOF — Distilled from 100% Grain Neutral Spirits 











Callable 





Interest 





Stock up, for, in our opinion, your 
guests will surely call for more. 


A considerable amount, directed at its 
naturally golden color, ultra-smooth taste. 






Participating Preferred 





Subscribe to a mutual gin-swirling investiga- 
tion; then let your taste alone decide its merits. 












Illustrated Prospectus detailing the prescribed procedure for combining ingredi- 
ents for the Perfect Martini and other Elegant combinations is available free from 












SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO., N. Y. C. 

















the undersigned upon written request, 350 Fifth Avenue. (Address Dept. SE-1). 




















MEAT PACKERS 


PIG PROBLEMS 


Last month, flagging hog pro- 
duction was wreaking havoc 
with Armour’s profits. 





THouGH inflation has cost many a U.S. 
manufacturer loss of sleep in recent 
years, the rigors of inflation are pale 
beside the torments the meat packers 
are regularly subjected to. When 
Frederick W. Specht, president of 
Armour & Co.,* the U.S.’ second larg- 
est meat packer, closed out his fiscal 
first half last May, the results were 
discouraging but familiarly so. On a 
mild 0.8% dip in sales (to $955.8 mil- 
lion), Specht reported a dismal 88% 


| slump in profits (to $1.3 million). At 


that rate Specht had to sell $100 worth 
of his output to make 10c. Even in an 
industry which. has averaged one 
cent on the dollar in profit over the 
past 25 years, this constituted a really 
dismal performance. 

Specht had come to grief on the 
shoals of livestock prices, which have 
so often wrecked the hopes of the 
meat packers. Diagnosed Specht: 
“Unfavorable conditions in hog and 
pork operations.” 

It was a familiar story. Hog produc- 
tion hinges largely on corn prices. 
When corn prices are high, hogmen 
cannot afford to feed their stock corn, 
and so cut back production. But when 
corn prices are low, hog raisers can 
increase their return by converting 
their corn into hogs, and so produc- 
tion rises. When corn prices go up. 
hog production goes down; when hog 
production goes down hog prices sky- 
rocket. And when hog prices rise, 
meat packing profits dwindle away to 
practically nothing. 

In Armour’s fiscal first half, hog 
production fell 13.4% with the inevi- 
table disastrous consequences. “This 
decline in volume,” says Specht, “led 
to a loss in earning opportunity and 
to higher hog prices and _ higher 
processing costs per pound of product. 
We just couldn’t recover these in- 
creased costs fully in the consumer 
market.” 

In recent months, however, corn 
prices have been steadily declining. 
Thus, government experts predict, 
there will be a larger hog market this 
fall. If that happens, Specht says, con- 
ditions ought to improve. Chances 


were, however, the upswing would 


come too late to brighten Armour’s 
1957 fiscal year which ends October 
31. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
165g; low, 1344. Dividend (1956): none. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: none. Earnings per share 
(1956): $3.09. Total assets: $468.3 million. 
Ticker symbol: AM. 
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GROWING with LATIN: AMERICA 


the world’s fastest growing area 





Latin America is experiencing an economic growth people of Latin America and to private business 
which exceeds that of any other major region of enterprise in the United States. 
the world. The diversity of resources of the various ‘ , 
: oe To keep pace with the development of the 11 
nations, the opportunities they offer for agricul- meine , 
: . Latin-American countries it serves, the American 
tural and industrial development, and the need for a 
; ; ' & Foreign Power System has spent over $400 mil- 
capital to finance the tremendous expansion that is , ante : 
< lion for new facilities during the past 10 years, 
taking place present a constant challenge to the ' : :' 
including 500,000 kilowatts of new generating ca- 
pacity. Moreover, to meet the growing demand for 
power, the company is mapping an even greater 
onstruction program for the future — one that is 
HIGHLIGHTS . Prog : 
i expected to involve the expenditure of $500 mil- 
lion during the next five years. 





from our 1956 Annual Report 


1956 1955 


The management of American & Foreign Power is 
Corporate Net Income . . . . $11,900,000 $9,910,000 


confident that this forward-looking program will 
Earnings per shore... . . $1.63 $1.37 contribute not only to the future development of 
Common Dividends per share* . $ .80 $ .75 Latin America but will produce corresponding 
Electric Customers. . . . . . 2,771,600 2,643,400 benefits to its security holders. 

Installed Capacity—Kw .. . 1,316,100 1,222,800 
Electricity Input— Mkwh .. . 7,891,900 7,188,700 
Regular Employees .... . 32,400 31,100 


* Quarterly dividend rate, applicable to the second 
quarter of 1957, increased from 20¢ to 25¢ a share. 











Copies of the 1956 Annual Report of American & Foreign 
Power Company are available on request to the secretary. 


2 RECTOR STREET * NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Utility services, principally electric, are supplied in 
eleven Latin-American Republics to 21,000,000 
people by the American & Foreign Power System. 





Operating Subsidiaries in b. 
ARGENTINA - BRAZIL - CHILE - COLOMBIA - COSTA RICA - CUBA es VA 


ECUADOR - GUATEMALA - MEXICO - PANAMA - VENEZUELA” 
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WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 










Benjamin Franklin 
(A Rosicrucian) 
WHY was this man great? How does 
anyone— man or woman—achieve great- 
ness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 

within ourselves? 


Know the mysterious world within pa 
Attune yourself to the wisdom of the 
ages! Grasp the inner —— of your mind! 
Learn the secrets of a full and peaceful life! 
Benjamin Franklin—like many 
other learned and great men 
and women—was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT 
a religious organization) first 
came to America in 1694. To- 
day, headquarters of the Rosi- 
crucians send over seven mil- 
lion pieces of mail annually to 
all parts of the world. Write 
for YOUR FREE COPY of 
“The Mastery of Life’--TODAY. No obliga- 
tion. No salesmen. A non-profit organization. 
Address: Scribe. B.MLS. 


Jk ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE + (AMORC) + CALIFORNIA 
_SEND THIS COUPON 























THIS BOOK 
FREE! 
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Scribe B. 

The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 

_ Jose, ae ines am 
lease send me the book, Mast 3 

which explains how I may leara to err of L 

ties and powers of mind. 























































AREA RESOURCES BOOK 


















opportunity 
to industry. 














Write for 
FREE 
COPY 

Box 899, 

Dept. N, 

Solt Loke 

City 10, 
Utoh 













































UTAH POWER 


& LIGHT CO. 
Serving in Utah - Idaho 





ENTERPRISE 


THE IDEA MAN 


It was always the other fellow 
who made most of the money 
on Dick Morse’s ideas. Now 
Morse’s National Research is 
capitalizing on its own brain- 


power. 





CamprincE, Mass.’ tiny ($11.2 million 
total assets), talented National Re- 
search Corp.* has never lacked for 
moneymaking ideas. It has, however, 
sometimes lacked for money. 

Ever since it was set up in a Bos- 
ton garage 17 years ago by MIT- 
trained President Richard Morse and 
well-heeled Boston Yankee William 
Coolidge, National Research has been 
building up brainpower for big prof- 
its in special processing techniques. 
But somehow the big payoff in its 
special bailiwick never quite arrived. 
Minute Maid, National’s sensational 
citrus concentrate development, had 
to be sold for lack of the working 
capital needed to exploit it. So while 
padding out its income from flat fees 
and royalties, Morse continued to 
sink modest sums into pet projects, 
push them to the commercial stage 
and then sell them to bigger compa- 
nies for capital gains. “Non-recurrent 
income?” asks Morse. “Capital gains 
is our business.” 

Triumphs & Turkeys. But what with 
its “turkeys” along with its triumphs 
(it dropped a boodle on apple concen- 
trate), National’s earnings were a 
sometime thing (four deficits in the 
last 12 years), and its dividends were 
non-existent. 

Though National’s sales hit an all- 
time high last year of $7.1 million, 
the realization that the products and 
processes it had perfected for others 
went on to gross $400 million was 
tough for Morse to swallow. “That 
outfit,” one Wall Streeter sympa- 
thized, “was always getting its brains 
picked.” 

Last month, before a wide-eyed 
group of physicists and Boston wool 
merchants, National’s Morse closed 
the gap somewhat. He unveiled Na- 
tional’s newest brainstorm, EFFI (for 
Electronic Fiber Fineness Indicator), 
an electronic brain that grades fibers 
automatically and accurately (in 
place of the old hand method), judges 
quality swiftly and scientifically. Na- 
tional’s deal: it holds a 40% equity 
in EFFT’s rental income, the rest be- 
ing held by Boston woolmen. 

EFFI represents National’s latest 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
io . (1957): high, 2654; low, 1742. Dividend 





Colorado - Wyoming 





: none. Indicated 1957" payout: none. 
oe s per share (1956) re — assets: 
$11.2 million. Ticker symbo 
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cut-me-in strategy wherein the re- 
searcher encourages angels to back 
his schemes. Items: a 50-50 partner- 
ship with Pittsburgh Plate’s Colum- 
bia-Southern division on a $23-million 
AEC zirconium contract; a 10% stake 
(along with United Gas, Electric Bond 
& Share) in a petro-chemical venture. 

In other areas, National goes it 
alone. Long a pioneer in high vacuum 
technology, National’s wholly-owned 
equipment division (pumps, gauges, 
furnaces) sells to such customers as 
U.S. Steel, Republic Steel, GE, GM. 
Says Morse: “It’s our profit backbone 
now.” 

With a record first quarter behind 
him (sales of $2.8 million), Morse 
seems a cinch to crack the $10-mil- 
lion sales mark he predicted for 1957. 
His newest brainstorm: packaging. 
Morse’s Foiltone operation is already 
making a name for itself in metallized 
plastic sheeting. But National’s ex- 
clusive vacuum coating process, now 
licensed to Minnesota Mining & Man- 
ufacturing and Dobeckmun, could be 
used to bond metal film to paper for 
a real packaging scoop. “It’s a multi- 
million dollar industry that fascinates 
me,” he admits. “It could be our big 
move.” 





RISING 


. but stot Se equity rT shown @ steady 


growth since 1950. 
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‘““By 1959, we shall be making, 


in North America alone, 1,000,000 tons 


of newsprint a year— moreover, 


we expect to sell it!’ 


Welcoming some 2,400 share- 
holders (including those from the 
United States and Canada) to the 
Annual Meeting on May 30 of The 
Bowater Paper Corporation Ltd. 
at Northfleet, England, Sir Eric 
Vansittart Bowater, Chairman of 
the Corporation, reported 

“1956 was a satisfactory and 
gratifying year for Bowaters. Over- 
all production and earnings were 
at the highest level in our history.” 


Substantial Overseas Earnings 


““Consolidated revenues before de- 
preciation and taxation amounted 
to just over $44,800,000, of which 
more than 70 per cent was earned 
by our main overseas companies, 
compared with 65 per cent in 1955 
and 55 per cent in 1954, 

“A final dividend has been 
recommended on the Corpora- 
tion’s common shares at the rate 
of 8 per cent which, together with 
the interim dividend paid in 
October 1956, will make a total 
distribution for 1956 of 12'4 per 
cent. This compares with 1114 per 
cent for the previous year.” 


Growth of Fixed Assets 
“Fixed assets have increased by 
some $98,000,000 to $327,600,000. 
About one-half of this increase 
represents the properties and plant 
of the Mersey Nova Scotia Com- 
pany, while the remainder reflects 
the progress of the capital develop- 
ment programs both in the United 
Kingdom and in the United States. 

“The amount expended during 
1956 on fixed assets and on trade 
investments totalled some $109,- 
200,000. To help meet this ex- 
penditure, new capital of $75,600,- 
000 was raised in North America 
in the form of notes and/or bonds 
by Bowaters Southern Paper Cor- 
poration and Mersey Paper Com- 
pany, and in preferred shares by 
the latter company and by the 
Bowater Corporation of North 
America. The balance was pro- 
vided internally. Consolidated 
assets, in the form of buildings, 
plant, timberlands, ships and other 
assets, now exceed $420,000,000.”" 


Plans Take Shape 
“Overseas we are expanding our 
paper conversion facilities in 
Australia, while in Canada the 
program for further speeding up 
and developing our mills at Corner 
Brook and at Mersey, Nova Scotia, 
makes steady progress. In the 
United States work has com- 
menced on the fourth machine at 
the Tennessee mills, which is 


SS 


. Bowaters 


United States of America 


Great Britain 
Republic of Ireland 


scheduled to start up at the end of 
1958. Work has also commenced 
on the new sulphate pulp mill at 
Catawba near Rock Hill in South 
Carolina. Its output will replace 
the pulp presently being manufac- 
tured and exported here by the 
Tennessee mills, for the third and 
fourth paper machines at those 
mills will absorb the whole of the 
pulp production presently avail- 
able for export. 

“Of prime importance was the 
acquisition of the Mersey Paper 
Company, one of the most efficient 
and well-managed newsprint mills 
in North America, the present 
capacity of which—and they are 
Operating to that capacity—is 
147,000 tons per year. This is to be 
raised over the next year or two to 
some 165,000 tons per year.” 


Corner Brook Mills 


“Operations of the North Ameri- 
can Corporation’s principal sub- 
sidiary, Bowater’s Newfoundland 
Pulp and Paper Mills, have been 
limited by an exceptionally severe 
winter and by a serious fire. These 
misfortunes very adversely affected 
the Corner Brook Company’s 
earnings for 1957 to date, but it is 
my hope that much of this leeway, 
if not all, may yet be made good 
during the remainder of the year.” 


Increased Production in 
North America 


“Bowaters Southern Paper Cor- 
poration, Tennessee, enjoyed an 
Outstandingly satisfactory year. 
With the third machine now in 
operation, the addition of the 
fourth machine will raise the an- 
nual productive capacity of our 
Tennessee mills to 435,000 tons of 
paper. By 1959 we shall be making 
in North America alone a million 
tons of newsprint a year——more- 
over, we expect to sell it; indeed it 
has already been sold under long- 
term contracts. 

“The consolidated p: viits of the 
North American Cor pu: ation were 
$28,400,000—a substantially 
higher level than picviously be- 
cause of the increased production 
of its subsidiary companies’ mills 
and the inciusion, for a period of 
eight months, of the earnings of 
its new Mersey subsidiary com- 
pany. These profits might have 
been still greater but for the con- 
tinued upward trend in all manu- 
facturing, selling and transporta- 
tion costs of pulp and paper which 
more than offset the 1956 increase 
in prices for its subsidiaries’ prod- 
ucts.” 


Canada Australia 


Norway Sweden 


Sir Eric VANSITTART BOWATER 
Chairman, The Bowater Paper Corporation Limited 


Facilities for U.S.A. Investors 
“Arrangements have been made 
for the issue of American Deposit- 
ary Receipts, which facilitate the 
transfer of the Bowater Common 
Stock held by shareholders in the 
United States. This did not permit 
our American shareholders to par- 
ticipate in our recent issue of Loan 
Stock because that issue was not 
registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. While this 
matter 1s somewhat complicated 
by SEC regulations, it is my hope 
that ways and means may be found 
to enable us to offer to our Ameri- 
can shareholders participation in 
any future offerings of our se- 
curities.” 


No Apology for Newsprint Prices 
“I do not believe there are any 
grounds for apology in regard to 
the price of newsprint in the United 
Kingdom or North America. Many 
of the causes of relatively high 
prices have in my view come to 
stay—-for instance, the basic raw 
materials, particularly wages. 

“A vigorous, expanding and 
financially healthy Press through- 
out the world is vital to our in- 
terests. So, also, an expanding and 
healthy newsprint industry is vital 
and indispensable to the present 
and future well-being of the Press 
of the world. 

“For many years the Press has 
laid great emphasis on the need for 
an increased and increasing sup- 
ply of newsprint to meet its grow- 
ing needs, needs that in my belief 
will continue to grow. Supply and 
demand of this world commodity 
are now almost in balance as the 
result of the great expansion in 
production that has taken place 
during the last decade. In those 
ten years Bowaters has installed 
ten new high-speed paper machines 
in the United Kingdom and North 
America, capable of producing 
nearly a million tons of newsprint 
or other papers annually 

“Surely the newsprint industry 
deserves thanks rather than re- 
proach for providing the foresight, 
finance, equipment and ability to 
raise the volume of production of 
newsprint, while keeping the rising 
curve of newsprint prices below 
that of other productive industries. 
After considerable capital cost, it 
should not be asked to further 
reduce its already slender profit 
margins.” 


American Experts Analysis 
“The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association recently has 


had prepared a study by Dr. 
Charles W. Boyce which forecasts 
that newsprint consumption in the 
United States by 1965 will amount 
to over eight and a half million 
tons, and that of Canada to 
575,000 tons, together represent- 
ing an increase during 1960-1965 
of over one million tons. (In 1956 
U.S. consumption was just short 
of seven million tons.) Adding 
overseas requirements, the overall 
demand for newsprint froy North 
America will by 1965 amount to 
11,175,000 tons. According to this 
report, planned capacity of the 
North American newsprint - in- 
dustry will by 1960 amount only 
to some nine and three-quarter 
million tons per year compared to 
our own estimate of ten and a 
quarter million tons per year 
Either is well short of forecasted 
consumption. This would seem to 
confirm our view that, while pro 
duction and consumption wil! in 
the next year or two be in closer 
balance, existing and planned 
newsprint capacity would in the 
not distant future again fall short 
of meeting world needs.” 


Profit Margins 


“We anticipate that our mills will 
operate substantially to capacity 
during 1957 but, despite the slightly 
higher level of selling prices for 
some of our products, recently 
effected, ever-rising costs of pro- 
duction may still further reduce 
profit margins. Neverthelesq we 
anticipate this shrinkage should be 
offset to some extent—if not 
wholly—by a further overall in- 
crease in their production. | have 
no immediate reason to believe 
that 1957 results will be unsatis- 
factory.” 


Confidence in the Future 


“We have implicit confidence in 
the future of our industry and of 
your Corporation. True, in the 
United Kingdom, the fortunes of 
industry generally may continue to 
be influenced by the present in 
flationary pressure which will 
probably necessitate the Govern 
ment continuing to exercise a 
strong measure of financial and 
economic control. Some people 
still persist in taking a gloomy 
view of Great Britain's future 

I don’t. I continue to pin my faith 
in the common sense of the people 
of our great country, and in their 
ability to resolve the problems and 
overcome the difficulties that con- 
front them.” 


Stockholders will automatically receive copies of the 
complete speech by Sir Eric Bowater, Chairman of the 
Corporation. Copies are also available to others who 
are interested on application to 


The Secretary-Treasurer, 


South Africa 


The Bowater Corporation of North America Ltd., 


1980 Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal 25, Quebec 





FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 


Calculated upon the 4,477,240 shares outstanding 
as of April 30, 1957, here is the summary of 
results for the fiscal six months ended April 30, 


1957: 


Net Sales 
2nd Qtr., 1957 $64,199,749 
Ast Qt., 1957 63,171,427 


Net Earnings 
Earnings per Share 


$4,889,905 $1.09 
4,531,649 1.01 





Total lst Half $127,371,176 
2nd Qtr., 1956 55,396,682 
ist Qtr., 1956 46,150,055 


$9,421,554 $2.10 
4,018,825 
3,471,129 





Total Ist Half $101,546,737 


$7,489,954 


A Growth Company 


Serving Growing Industries 


EQUIPMENT AND 
TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Again=-a gain! 


Dresser’s record sales and earnings continued to forge 
ahead during the second quarter of the current fiscal 
year. Sales were up 16% and net earnings after taxes 
were up 22%. For the first half of fiscal 1957 ended 
April 30th, sales and net earnings after taxes increased 
25% over the same period for 1956, Equally encouraging 
is the fact that Dresser’s backlog of unfilled orders as of 
April 30, 1957 was $94,066,000, an increase of 37% over 
a year ago and some 33% above the level at the beginning 
of the current fiscal year. 


Tomorrow’s progress planned today 


CLARK BROS. CO.—compressors © DRESSER-IDECO COMPANY-—steel structures 
DRESSER MANUFACTURING DIVISION—couplings « THE GUIBERSON 
CORPORATION-—oil tools « IDECO, INC.—drilling rigs « LANE-WELLS COMPANY 
—technical oilfield services © MAGNET COVE BARIUM CORPORATION-—drilling 
mud © PACIFIC PUMPS, INCORPORATED — pumps * ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE 
BLOWER DIVISION—blowers ¢ SECURITY ENGINEERING DIVISION—drilling bits 
SOUTHWESTERN INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS — electronic instrumentation 
WELL SURVEYS, INC. — nuclear research and radioactivity logging devices. 


OIL + GAS * CHEMICAL + ELECTRONIC + INDUSTRIAL REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK BLDG. « DALLAS 21, TEXAS 
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*Final figures for the five components (1947-49) = 100) 


Mar. April 
143.0 
117.3 
100.8 
116.4 


164.8 


May 
142.0 
117.6 
100.3 
116.4 
172.0 


Production... .. wins 
Employment 


Bank Debits........ 


June 
141.0 
118.1 
100.5 
118.3 
161.4 


July 
136.0 
116.6 
100.3 
121.6 
168.4 


Oct. 
146.0 
118.6 
102.0 
114.2 
166.6 


Aug. 
141.0 
118.0 
101.0 
120.4 
177.2 


Sept. 
142.0 
118.2 
100.8 
121.4 
177.2 


March 
146.0 
118.9 
100.5 
118.9 
159.2 


Dec. Jan. 
147.0 146.0 
119.0 119.0 
102.8 100.5 
120.6 1174 
147.5 161.5 


Nov. 
147.0 
118.6 
101.8 
118.0 
170.1 


146.0 
118.9 
100.8 
116.4 
161.9 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


To Answer Some Questions .. . 


A NUMBER of readers have asked why 
this corner’s June 1st column omitted 
specific reference and predictions with 
respect to the market as a whole. 
Particularly at a time when specula- 
tive psychology is buoyant—the se- 
curity buyer has become adjusted to 
an economy of cross currents and 
contradictions—and there is wide- 
spread acceptance of the theory that 
inflation is a continuous process. 
Actually, the omission was pur- 
poseful and stemmed from three con- 
siderations: 1) As was forecast in 
May, a pause for refreshment and 
consolidation appeared likely when 
the market reached the 505 area. 
While there is no gloom, there con- 
versely is no boom: 2) Seasonal con- 
siderations alone suggested that June 
might be a “do nothing” month in 
terms of the averages. Witness the 
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fact that in 19 of 

the past 25 years 

the June low has 

been below the 

May 31 close. 3) 

In these sophisti- 

cated, two-way 

markets, the 

problem of selec- 

tion is the most important commodity. 

The scientific revolution—manage- 

ment changes which build for the 

future—are a continuous process. 
Thus, as long as a complete about- 

face is not in prospect, suspicion 

which can be attached to the aver- 

ages need not be a barrier to out- 

standingly attractive individual is- 

sues. A period of general uncertain- 

ty merely tends to concentrate the 

interest which otherwise might be 

distributed over the list as a whole. 


But what of today, when something 
new has been added to the equation 
via 1) the fact that money again is 
tight and the bond market quite 
weak; 2) the probability that the 
defense budget will be less than the 
Administration has requested. Does 
this mean that the traditional summer 
advance will go by default? (In 21 of 
the past 25 years, the May high was 
exceeded sometime in the succeed- 
ing three months.) Does this mean 
that the prospect of a fall business 
upturn now has to be viewed with a 
great deal of suspicion? (In nine of 
the 11 postwar years, industrial pro- 
duction was higher in the second half 
than the first half.) 

It probably is too early to offer 
vigorous, assertive answers to these 
questions. Obviously, if credit tight- 
ened during a wave of inventory liq- 
uidation, it is difficult to tell where 
the money will come from to finance 
the inventory re-accumulation des- 
tined for the fall. The Federal Re- 
serve Board is on the horns of an 
obvious dilemma: despite credit re- 
straints, the cost of living has con- 
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The Building Supply Industry 
is Making Ready 


, for better times, according to the latest analysis in The Value 
Survey 


Line Investment 


This three-page study of the building industry projects the earliest time when 
a gradual accumulation of favoring developments could be expected to assert itself in 


terms of better sales, earnings and dividends for the 31 leading stocks in the group (which 
include cement, plywood, asbestos, glass, paint and gypsum manufacturers). While 


preparing for future buying opportunities in building stocks, you may be interested to 
survey the latest full-page Ratings & Reports on each of the 31 industry leaders to see 
for yourself which building supply stocks are still over-priced relative to their earnings 
and dividends and which after two to three years of steady decline are at last approaching 


a buying juncture. 


The current edition of the Survey includes also an analysis of the drug and pharma- 
ceutical industry and full-page analytical Ratings & Reports on each of the 14 leaders in 


that important and still interesting group. 


A SPECIAL $5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


You are invited to receive at no extra charge under this special offer, the 64-page 


issue of the Value Line Survey with its special report on the Building and Drug Industries 


and full-page Ratings & Reports on the leading Building and Drug stocks. Included 
are earliest estimates of earnings and dividends in 1957 and the period 1960-62. The 


current issue analyzes 45 stocks including: 


American-Radiator U. S. Gypsum 
Johns-Manville National Lead 
Crane Armstrong Cork 
Carrier Diamond Match 
Flintkote Lone Star Cement 
Celotex Otis Elevator 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Merck 

Abbott Laboratories Parke, Davis 
American Home Products Pfizer (Chas.) 
Bristol-Myers Sterling Drug 
Gillette Warner-Lambert 
McKesson & Robbins and 22 others 


You will also receive, under this offer, the next four weekly editions of the Value Line 
Survey, with full-page Ratings & Reports on over 200 major stocks. In addition, your 


introductory 


subscription will include a new Special Situation recommendation, a 


Supervised Account Report, two Fortnightly Commentaries and four Weekly Supplements. 


(Annual Subscription $120) 


*New subscribers only 


PLUS THE WEEKLY SUMMARIES OF VALUE LINE ADVICES ON 700 STOCKS AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 


Name 


Zone 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-88 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 





VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING, 5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 








Over-the-Counter 
PROFITS 


LIKE ALL security profits, gains in the over- 
the-counter market are most frequently made 
by those who are best informed. YOU can be 
profitably informed on unlisted securities by 
subscribing to OVER-THE-COUNTER SE- 
CURITIES REVIEW. This monthly, pocket- 
size magazine brings you hundreds of the 
facts and figures you need for intelligent in- 
vesting. Also special features and departments. 
For one year’s subscription (12 issues) send 
$5.00 to: 


o OVER-THE-COUNTER 

C SECURITIES REVIEW 

s Dept. M-7 Jenkintown, Pa. 
P.S.: For an additional $4.50, you can reserve 

Re a copy of the 1957 OVER-THE-COUNTER 


SECURITIES HANDBOOK. Detailed data on 
over 1,000 unlisted companies. 














NEW SAFER APPROACH 10 


COMMODITY 
PROFITS 


Even a small investment can earn big 
money in commodities. Proper timing 
is the secret of success. Scientific 
stops safeguard your funds against 
undue risk. 

Learn how you, too, can increase 
capital and income. Send for recent 
trading bulletins from 


COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 


90 West Broadway, New York 7, BArciay 7-6484 

















tinued to rise. Yet, aggressive re- 
strictions could topp'e over our 1957- 
type of prosperity. The policies 
adopted in coming weeks will provide 
the key to whether a shortage of 
money will be a brake on prosperity 
and the stock market as was the case 
last fall. 

None the less, the fact remains that 
our money managers have done a 
good job of saving the economy from 
“a fate worse than death” via an un- 
checked boom. They, as well as Wall 
Street, are well aware of the Govern- 
ment’s need to refinance maturing 
notes, the fact that industry requires 


| more capital than ever before to fi- 


nance its expansion programs. Thus, 
a common sense view of the new bond 
market crisis suggests that it is mere- 
ly the excuse for a pause in the stock 
market’s occupation of discounting 


the future. 


Similarly, the very slight possibility 
that steps may later be taken towards 
world disarmament has a number of 
common sense compensations. For 
one thing, the increase in state and 
local spending is a more important 
contributor to this year’s high level 
of business activity than the hereto- 
fore projected increase in the defense 
budget. Secondly, there is such a 
wide difference between the time 
money is appropriated and the time 


| the expenditure is actually made that 


government spending for the coming 
fiscal year probably will exceed that 
for the year ending June 1957. Third- 
ly, as has been noted often before, our 
economy rests on a broader base, has 
sounder underpinnings, than ever be- 
fore in history. The technology of de- 
fense has changed and such spending 
is concentrated in a relative handful 
of industries. Above all, as was dem- 
onstrated after the Korean War, a 
healthy economy can offset lower de- 
fense spending if there are accom- 
panying tax reductions, which tend to 
increase private spending. 

Thus, those who like to think in 
terms of the market as a whole can 
find reassurance in the fact that in 24 
of the past 25 years the May 31 close 
was bettered in the succeeding three 
months. The one exception was in 
1946—and 1957 does not appear to be 
another 1946. Rather, 1957 probably 
will go down in history as a year of 
private bull and private bear markets, 


| a year when a new high in the aver- 
| ages could be as misleading as was 


| tion now? 


the new low recorded last February. 
If this premise is correct, a time for 
more aggressive buying attitudes will 
develop before summer officially ar- 
rives later this month. 

What type of stocks merit atten- 
In particular, two groups 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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YES—WE FORTUNE-BUILD ON GROWTH— 
GREAT GROWTH OF LITTLE MONEY 


The experience of half a century has 
proved that knowing what to buy and 
when to buy and sell is the secret of 
quick fortune-building. It is far better 
to know the time to sell to the false 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 

Thirty years of conspicuous success for 
clients has built us pre-eminent recogni- 
tion for our fortune-building growth dis- 
coveries. That is why thousands of 
investors are reading our weekly “Stock 
Market Appraisements” we formerly syn- 
dicated nationally on financial pages un- 
der the heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers found out 
that discovering and recommending fun- 
damental growth values is the basic fac- 
tor in fortune-building service. No won- 
der Wall Street is so anxious to keep in 
contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance in selecting special 
growth values forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly ana- 
lytical guidance bulletins. 

To buy and hold low-price long-term 
growth situations before the public recog- 
nizes their potential values largely elimi- 
nates the hazards of speculation. Now, the most 
thanks to the discovery made while evalu- 
ating fundamental psychological factors 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
for investors, wrote ‘‘America Tomorrow,’’ called 
“6 far-seeing economic guide for the 
future,’’ sent free to his personal clients with his . 
“27 Safety Rules’ for Investors and Traders. this 


Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only ‘through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought Steep Rock Iron Mines at four that 
went to twenty-four. Not many months 
ago we advised our subscribers to buy 
Opemiska Copper selling below four 
dollars that quickly went near twenty and 
looks much higher. We expect many of 
the discoveries we are recommending to 
double current low prices many times. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research. 
That alone will offset the rising cost of 
living. Fortune-building requirements call 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain 
each year. Instead, the great majority of 
investors see their cash values shrink. 

ere is a sample of fortune-building 
success through foresight and patience. 
When Pacific Petroleums was selling near 
three dollars we said, “a few hundred 
shares bought now will pay for the future 
education of children, soon pay off the 
mortgage or provide security for old age.” 
It went up immediately and then acted 
“poorly” over a period of months. Hun- 
dreds of our clients sold out and stopped 
service. Today, Pacific Petroleums 





found in the Roystone Heavy Industry 

formula, we follow the fundamentals that make for growth. Cur- 
rently we anticipate a long bull market in natural commodity 
growth stocks. We are exploring the field to uncover the issues 
that show the greatest fortune-building potentials. 

Without such preparation for fortune-building, the average in- 
vestor never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune 
in a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy 
when they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. 

We build on growth, not petty profits. One may not go broke 
taking quick profits but certainly one never gets rich. We select 
growth values in their infancy. Holding low price, long-term 
growth situations that are independent of adverse conditions, 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War this 
was almost the only service to see a long rising market ahead. 
Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It would require 
many pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters of grati- 
tude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and 
rapid growth. 


GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy the strong spots in 
an advancing market and be sure of a profit. He has slight 
knowledge of stock market psychology and the dangers of 
following the activity in stocks created by stock distributors. He 
knows next to nothing of the research needed in selecting growth 
values. He does not realize the great number of stocks that are 
in a natural retrogression. He does not know how few are impulsed 
by the special advantages we look for in our growth stocks. 


is selling above twenty-eight on the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange and promises much 
greater growth. Result, so far, more than one hundred per cent 
increase in funds per year. Now, we are approving another oil 
selling at five dollars that also promises great fortune building 
growth. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone says ... is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts.” 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing for 
this service he has foreseen all the important market changes.” 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest in- 
vestment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment opportunities 
in the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. Remember, there are rules for fortune-building. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building. When 
you send check be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. Annual 
subscribers may send a list of their stocks for the personal com- 
ments of W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 5, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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200 Securities 
under Monthly 
Professional Review 


A major feature of our current Monthly 
Letter lists over 200 recommended secur- 
ities—common and preferred stocks and 
bonds—in nearly every important industry. 


They have been carefully chosen by our 
Research Department on the basis of crea- 
tive research studies and are thoroughly re- 
viewed for curreat investment values every 
month. Additions and eliminations on this 
master list are made because of changed 
market or corporate conditions or pros- 
pects. These 200 highly varied securities, 
suitable for holding or purchase in the av- 
erage investment fund, may also provide 
the individual investor with a flexible guide 
to help achieve almost any particular finan- 
cial goal. Our Monthly er gives latest 
price, yield, dividend and earnings for each 
issue. At present, yields go up to 6-7-8%. 
Farm Equipment Stocks Now 


due for Market Harvest? 


A more profitable 





and stable future, in =. itil 
our opinion, nowap- —~—__ >>. 

in the making —" Opt 

farm equipment ——> \\ 


manufacturers. This —>2- 
is the judgment of 
our creative research 
analysts in Good- 
body & Co.’s current 
18-pageMonthlyLet- 
ter. Retail shipments 
are steadily rising and, as sales and. earn- 
ings improve, we believe selected farm 
equipment issues could significantly ap- 
reciate in market value. 
improving the et paies of this indus- 
try are carefully analyzed in our Monthly 
Letter. Five farm equipment issues are cho- 
sen forimmediate investment consideration. 
For your free copy of our Monthl 
Letter, which also fekedes a timely Stoc 


| A Review of the Building Shares 


e factors now | 


Market Outlook, just mail coupon below. | 





*E Whereas statistical research re- 
lates to the already achieved, creative 
research helps investors visualize future 
growth possibilities. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members a Piedad Badman 
115 Broadway, New York 
Offices in 33 Cities 


| Please send me without cost or obligation j 
g your June Monthly Letter F-15. 


i Name 
i Address 
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| THE stocks in the building group gen- 
|erally have undergone a decline for 
|a considerable period. However, I 
think they have substantially dis- 
counted the decline in building con- 
struction and are in a buying zone. 
Alpha Portland Cement is one of 
the leading domestic producers of 
cement. At the close of 1956, the com- 
|pany owned eight plants located at 
|Martins Creek, Pa.; Cementon and 
Jamesville, N.Y.; Alpha (near St. 
| Louis), Mo.; Manheim, W. Va.; Iron- 
| ton, Ohio; La Salle, Ill., and Birming- 
ham, Ala. with a combined capacity 
|of 12,200,000 barrels annually. About 
| 6,500 acres of rock quarries also are 
owned. Output is marketed under the 
| trade name Alpha, principally in the 
territory east of the Mississippi River. 
| Sales offices are maintained at Bir- 
|mingham, Ala., Boston, Chicago, 
| Easton, Pa., Ironton, O., New York 
| City, St. Louis and Washington, D. C. 
With the completion of improve- 
ments currently underway, but not 
including others in the planning stage, 
the productive capacity of the com- 
pany will be increased to approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 barrels by the end 


| of 1958. This amounts to an increase 
lof nearly 25% 


over the 1956 figure. 
Capitalization consists of $6 million 


'long-term debt and 1,760,000 shares. 


Earnings last year amounted to $3.45 
a share; a dividend of $1.50 was paid. 
Present price, around 35; high for 
1956, 47. 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 








by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


American Radi- 
ator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp. is 
engaged i princi- 
pally in the manu- 
facture of a 
complete line of 
plumbing, heating 
and ventilating equipment, although 
operations have been broadened to 
include building accessories and tem- 
perature controls, plastic, and fluid 
drives for industrial and marine use. 
Heating and plumbing apparatus, of 
which the company is the world’s 
largest producer, contribute the bulk 
of both sales and profits, with the 
plumbing line, including the Youngs- 
town Kitchen Division acquired early 
in 1956, accounting for over half of 
total volume, and heating and air con- 
ditioning about 22%. The combined 
output of both these lines is reputed 
to be about one third of the domestic 
total. Distribution, which includes 
products made by others, is handled 
through branches and sales offices 
throughout the U.S., and in Canada 
and Cuba. Subsidiaries in England 
and Europe deal with foreign sales. 
Company and subsidiaries operate 30 
plants in the U.S. and four in Canada; 
affiliates operate 13 plants in Europe. 
Non-consolidated foreign subsidiaries 
in 1956 realized sales of $121 million, 
on which net income after minority 
interests was $9,206,573; the company 
received $5,355,573 as dividends, after 
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foreign taxes. Capitalization consists 


of 43,800 shares of $7 preferred stock | 


and 11,709,000 shares of common stock. 


Finances are very strong. Present | 
price is around 15, compared with a | 
high of 27 in 1955. The dividend was | 


recently reduced to an annual rate 


of $1. 


Celotex Corp. leads the building | 


materials industry in the manufacture 


of rigid insulating board and acousti- | 
cal products. Other major lines are | 
roofing materials, gypsum-based | 
building materials, rock wool, and | 


distribution of hardboard manufac- 
tured by others. Insulating and 
acoustical products account for about 
60% of total sales, roofing and gypsum 
products 15% each, hardboard and 
miscellaneous items 10%. Earnings 


last year amounted to $6.43 per share; | 


dividend, $2.40. Present price, around 
34, compared with a high last year 
of 47. 

Crane Co. manufactures brass, iron 
and steel valves and fittings for con- 
veying and controlling steam, water, 
gas and oil; sanitary enameled and 


vitreous ware, brass and nickel bath- | 


room fixtures and radiators. Hydro- | 


Aire, Inc., a subsidiary, produces 
airplanes accessory equipment and 
components, such as valves and air 
turbines, electronic transistors, and 
fuel booster pumps. In the atomic field, 
Crane has pioneered in developing 
valves, fittings and pipes especially 
suited for atomic energy plants and 
nuclear reactors and for use in ship 


propulsion. In the plastics field the | 


company is pushing ahead as a maker 
of plastic tubing and fittings. 


Plants in the U.S. are located in 


Chicago, Ill.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; | 
Colton and Burbank, Calif.; Maumee, | 


O., and Trenton, N. J.; in Canada at 
Montreal (3), Port Hope, Calgary, 
Quebec, St. Johns, and Vancouver, 
and in the British Isles at Ipswich. 
Owns 40% of Heavy Minerals Co., en- 
gaged in the mining of monazite 
(source of rare earths, thorium and 
uranium) zircon and titanium ores. 
Owns 50% of Cramet Inc., producer of 
titanium sponge. Earnings last year 
amounted to $4.39 per share; a divi- 


dend of $2 was paid. Finances are | 


exceptionally strong, with a net 


working capital of $121,271,000. Pres- | 
ent price, 31; 1955 high, 48. The 2,- | 


372,000 shares of common stock are 


preceded by $31 million long-term | 


debt and preferred stock. 


Flintkote manufactures building 
materials and a wide range of related 
industrial and consumer products. In 
1956, 57% of total sales consisted of 
building materials, 26% consumer 
products, and 17% industrial items. 
About 66% of its building materials 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 69) 
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| Candidates for 
&<£ STOCK SPLITS 


or Large Stock Dividends 


pane price advances have followed most of this year’s 
stock split announcements. Outboard Marine recently 
rushed up 9 points in three days following news of a 3-for-1 
stock split proposal. Getty Oil was trading around 48 on 
March 1, and has risen to 70 following a proposal to split 
shares on a 214-for-1 basis. Peoples Gas is up 30 points fol- 
lowing announcement of a 4-for-1 stock split. Some of the 
best market gains in 1956 also were in issues where splits 
took place. More can be expected in the period ahead. 


6 STOCKS FOR PURCHASE NOW 


A new list of 21 companies likely to announce splits or 
large stock dividends has just been prepared by UNITED’s 
Staff. Six of these are selected as most attractive for pur- 
chase now. These are strong, prosperous concerns where 
earnings are favorable and where dividend increases can 
easily be afforded. The background in each case points to a 
stock split, plus an eventual increase in the cash dividends. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on “21 Candidates for 
Stock Splits or Large Stock Dividends.” In addition we will send you 
without extra charge the next 4 issues of the weekly United Reports, 
covering Stocks, Bonds, Business Outlook, Commodity Prices and 
Washington Developments. (This offer open to new readers only.) 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 ——— 
SENT TO YOU BY AIRMAR $1.25 (1) FM-31 


Address 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


| Serving more individual investors than any other advisory service. 














Notice to Security Holders of 
CONSOLIDATED CEMENT CORPORATION 


Earnings Statement for the 
Twelve Months Beginning May 1, 1956 
and Ending April 30, 1957 


Consolidated Cement Corporation has made generally 
available to its security holders an earnings statement 
for the twelve month period from May 1, 1956 to 
April 30, 1957. Copies of such earnings statement will 
be mailed, upon request, to any of its security holders 
and other interested parties. 


HOWARD MILLER 


Secretary 
111 West Monroe Street 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
May 28, 1957 
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OIL 


A study of major oil companies — 
producers, domestic integrated 
and international 





The stocks of these outstanding 
oil companies offer an excellent 
opportunity for possible capital 
appreciation, and a hedge against 
inflation. The companies have 
long records as consistent divi- 
dend payers. 


*Write for free copy of 
Oil Stock Survey 


THOMSON & McKINNON 


BROKERS IN SECURITIES AND COMMODITIES 
11 Wall Street, New York 


46 offices in the United States and Canada 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL 





MAKE SURE your funds 
NOTE a ere placed in an insured 
jation. 


NOW earn 3%-3'2% 





on Personal Savings, Corporate Funds, 
Trust Funds, Institutional Funds 
Ask for our Nation-W ide list of 
INSURED SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 
No Charge for Our Service 


INSURED INVESTMENT ASSOC. ine. 


8% W. Adams St. © Chicago 3, i. 
Telephone Financial 6-2116-7-8 

















Making Profits in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


Them. 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities ...a daily price change 
service ... and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-40. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 
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If the Economists Are Right 


THE overwhelming prevailing opinion 
of American economists, whether rep- 
resentative of a business, financial, 
governmental or academic point of 
view, is 1) that there is no back- 
ground for anticipating a business 
setback of magnitude over the fore- 
seeable future; 2) that at least gentle 
inflation is built into the economy by 


| the widely accepted “full employ- 


ment” philosophy of Government; 3) 
that the present debt burden is not 
excessive in relation to national in- 
come and gross national product; 4) 
that earnings are more likely to rise 
than to decrease in the case of both 
individuals and corporations; and 5) 
that stock prices are not unduly high 
when set against earnings, dividends, 
the supply of shares and the growth 
of the economy which is assured by 


| population growth and technological 


| progress. 


— SECURITY AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES = | 


| “hesitation,” but these will be of only 





There may be temporary setbacks, 
rolling adjustments and periods of 


passing significance, of short duration 
and always less serious than the pes- 
simistic minority expect. That’s been 


| the experience for at least a dozen 


years. Since World War II most of the 
inaccurate forecasting, we are told 
with considerable truth, has been 
bearish forecasting. 

The preceding paragraphs are “re- 
porting” on the part of the writer, not 
“forecasting”. They sum up what he 
has heard during the past month on a 
tour which has taken him into 23 
states and permitted him to talk in- 
formally, or formally, with hundreds 
of knowledgeable people who com- 
mand and deserve respect in invest- 
ment, Government, business and aca- 
demic circles. 

I have heard “serious” market 
analysts, institutional investors and 
others talk about such things as a 
$600-billion or $700-billion gross Na- 
tional Product and 800, 900, 1000 and 
even 1200 for the DJ industrials by 
1963 or 1965. 

Being older and more experienced 
than some of them, I sometimes am 


| jolted more than a little about the 


confident and matter-of-fact way this 
optimism is expressed and docu- 
mented; but then I try to remember 
that one of the greatest difficulties of 
a man who has studied and written 
about these matters for 39 years is 
that he “knows so many things that 
are no longer true”! 

All that has been said so far in this 
column is intended to lead up to a 
text or a general idea to present to 


by L. O. HOOPER 


the reader: What 
should we be do- 
ing in the stock 
market now if the 
widely held con- 
sensus is right? 

If everything in 
the economy is 
going to be approximately as the econ- 
omists expect, why be bearish on the 
airlines, the building supply issues, 
the cements, the coppers, the papers 
and the rails—groups which have 
been declining or have done little 
while the DJ industrials have been 
making a new attack on the 500-525 
“supply area”? 

Are not these the stocks we should 
be buying for a pull of six months, a 
year or a year and a half, in spite of 
their current relative unpopularity? 
What if they don’t move immediately? 
A profit less than six months old is 
not worth much to most people after 
they pay the capital gains tax. 

And, if you are going to buy into 
these backward or semi-depressed 
groups, what individual stocks would 
you buy? 

Quite obviously, it seems to me, the 
first choices should be the better 
quality ones, those the institutional 
investors and the careful buyers will 
find most acceptable. The best qual- 
ity stocks, other things being equal, 
should behave best. 

Therefore, I would suggest consid- 
eration of American Airlines, Eastern 
Airlines and United Airlines (this 
group should do much better in 1958 
than in 1957); U.S. Gypsum, National 
Gypsum and Otis Elevator; Lehigh 
Portland Cement, Alpha Portland 
Cement, Ideal Cement and Lone Star 
Cement (these stocks have had a 
very substantial decline from their 
highs); American Smelting (dis- 
cussed below), Anaconda and Phelps- 
Dodge; Crown-Zellerbach, Scott 
Paper and Kimberly-Clark, and Nor- 
folk & Western, Union Pacific and 
Santa Fe. 

Other stocks in the same groups 
which appeal to me, although less 
“institutional,” are Flintkote, U.S. 
Plywood, Georgia-Pacific Corp., Penn 
Dixie Cement, Magma Copper, St. 
Regis Paper, Louisville & Nashville 
and Baltimore & Ohio. 

American Smelting (55), paying $3, 
should earn at least $4.50 a share this 
year and more likely $5. Current 
earnings compare with an average of 
$5.51 a share for the past ten years. 
The important thing, however, is that 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 67) 
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Advertisement 


1957 PROGRESS IN WALL STREET TECHNIQUES 








A NEW MONEY-MAKING 
“FORMULA PLAN” FOR INEXPERIENCED 
OR UNLUCKY INVESTORS 


ACTION ONLY TWICE 
ANNUALLY 


SUCCESS IS ALMOST 
AUTOMATIC 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Wis «+ som 
little German baker who became 
famous for his marvelous ginger- 
bread men. It was the gingerbread 
that was so good; the candy eyes 
and buttons were only fair. But the 
gingerbread—it was always the 
same whenever you tasted it. Otto 
never told anyone how he made 
them, but as he was dying, he 
handed a little cracked wooden 
bow! to his eldest son and said: 
“Herman, the way to keep our 
gingerbread-men perfect is to fill 
this little bow! just level with gin- 
ger for each batch of cookies.” 
That was his simple secret, it never 
varied. It was the basis of his 
livelihood for over 40 years. 

There is a plan of equal simplic- 
ity for Wall Street success, and 
there is a man in Providence who 
will not wait to die before he hands 
you the little golden bowl. 

There are many plans—like the 
Vassar Plan and others—where 
specific investment actions occur 
only upon specific occasions 
mostly indicated by some 
determined gain or level in 
“averages.” 

But, they are all to some extent 
complicated. 

And, in almost every case, 
quire a great deal of money. 

The simple plan, as evolved by 


June 


pre- 
the 


fe- 


Carroll Tillman of Providence, has | 


no complications ; does not require 
much money; and requires only 
two telephone calls a year to your 
broker or your banker. Certainly, 
that is easy! 

You may be sure that Otto used 
only the finest ground ginger for 
his cookie success ; and you can be 
assured that only the finest 
common stocks are to be used in 


now 


this simple success with money. As | 
three stocks | 


a matter of fact, only 
are required . . . great ones indeed. 
The three stocks which will be 
selected for the fortunately wise in- 
dividuals who answer this adver- 
tisement will be used for one full 
year. Thereafter, one new candi- 
date may supplant one of the three. 
Thus, every year, while you still 
have three stocks, they are not 
necessarily always the same three. 
But, no matter which three they 
are they are the cream-of-the-crop 
. but fast 
Are you today, reading this ad- 
vertisement, a person who has tried 
many different ways to create an 
estate, to fatten your income, to be 
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among those who seem to 
progress along the path of invest- 
ment success ? 

But, are you, 
endeavor, still behind the eight- 
ball ? Still trying different methods, 
different stocks, different advisors, 
different brokers ? 

Let us change all of this for you. 

If you are an individual who has 
as much as $2,500. now, and an 
ability to save better than $500. a 
year, this simple, inexpensive, al- 
most automatically provident plan 
is for you. 

And, why is the TILLMAN 
SURVEY of Providence, with 34 
years of Wall Street experience in 
back of practically giving this 
success formula away to readers of 
Fores ? 

Why? 

Because we are at a high level 
in the market! Because it is one in 
which large numbers of inexperi- 
enced or unlucky investors will be 
caught and enmeshed. They will 
lose in the subsequent declines— 
whether they occur this year 
next. This is the “snare season.” 
Avoid it. 


Thus, out of our 34 years’ ex- 


perience, we want to persuade as | 


many investors of any type as pos- 
sible to adandon their unlucky pro- 
cedures and adopt the pra ae 
most easily understood, and most 
resultful of all “formula” invest- 
ment plans. 

The plan is ready. 
ready. 
by. 

Are you ready? 


SUPERB STOCKS 
ASSURE SAFETY 


Four 1957 candidates are here 
proposed. We want every investor, 
who is resolved to succeed, to 
choose THREE of these four 
stocks ; and use them on the TILL- 
MAN FORMULA for 1957. You 
begin by buying at the next market 
low. You use only three of the fol- 
lowing four stocks. 

Here is how good they are. 


STOCK NO. 1 yields 5%. 
Here is a management in the 
Home Equipment field that 
has never deviated from per- 
fect quality in its products... 
a household name. Profits 
now more than double 1949. 
Keen, alert management... . 
profitable foreign subsidiaries 
-..a reasonable funded debt. 
This stock will probably yield 
more than 5% for vou in 
1957 ... continuing a record 
dating back to grandfather’s 
time! 


The bargain point lies near- 


easily | 


despite your best 


or | 


The stocks are | 


STOCK NO. 2 yields only 
4.6%, but... One of the 
largesi corporations in the en- 
tire world. Its sales in 1956 
almost equalled the total asset 
value of American Tel. & Tel. 
Dividends have been paid 
without interruption for 40 
years. The present yield is 
about 4.6%, with no chance 
of anything but “upping”. 
Earning power has stepped 
ahead of sales increase so 
that the corporation is now in 
an impregnable financial po- 
sition come what may. 


STOCK NO. 3 has a fair 
dividend, but terrific growth 
. « « The Pharmacy field has 
come of age. The wonder 
drugs have added to their al- 
ready great profits. The sub- 
ject stock has increased divi- 
dends 9-fold in the last 20 
years, and has split the stock 
3 times. Sales are twelve fold 
the 1936 figure. Profits since 
1949 equal 1949 total assets. 
Investors who bought as early 
as 1944 now show 13% yield, 
and 250% Capital Gains. 


STOCK NO. 4 is simply a 
bundle of forward speed 
The sales of this corporation 
have increased yearly since 
1951, spurred on by growing 
demand for its worldwide 
product. Dividends have been 
raised 4 times in the last five 
years. Capital expenditures re- 
cently boosted to permit con- 
tinued profitable expansion. 

This is a completely inte- 
grated business which cannot 
be overtaken by any competi- 
tor. Dividends have been paid 
without interruption for 17 
years, and now yield more 
than 5%. The stock has been 
split recently—to your advan- 
tage. 

But, this is only part of the story 
Your delight upon studying the 
simple plan will be hard to believe 
It is so simple. It is so easily ap- 
plied. It requires no care 
ing, no further 
AUTOMATK 

If you can make 
calls a year, and have a 
of $2,500., and watt 
until the next low point in the mar 
ket, you can start a course of prog 
ress which with 
your dreams. 


no watch 
advice. It’s simply 
two telephone 
minimum 
are willing to 


agrees exactly 


LOW COST ROUND-TRIP 
TOUR OF WALL STREET 


No heavy expense for advisory 
fees or market losses or any 
“fringe” expenses. The whole thing 
is at an extremely low single price 
of $2.00. 

Now, if 
person 
out” 
you. 

If you 
hand, 
tion 


you 
who trade “in-and- 


this plan is not for 


must 
every day, 


are a person, on the other 
who pursues his daily avoca 
with intelligence, vigor and 
profit, and can save at least $500. a 
year from that routine effort this 
plan is decidedly for you, for it will 
make all of your savings effort and 
all of your economy 
much worthwhile 
To picture 1957 for you 
assume that 


seem so very 


in ad- 
vance 


are the kind of a | 


you have | 


signed the coupon at the end of this | 


and have read and 
simple TILLMAN 
; then you will be do- 
few things in this 


advertisement 
digested the 
FORMULA 
ing 

order 


(1) 


these 


about $2,500. in assets. 


You will establish 
count 
broker 


your ac- 
with a 


You will select three of the 
four shown above, 
when we supply the names. 


stocks 


You will receive buying in- 


structions from us_ with 
prices. 

You follow the secret 
rule of success found in our 
portrayal of this “formula” 
plan 


will 


You will be getting together 


reputable 


(6) At the high point of 1958, 
you will follow the further 
secret instructions of this 
“success” formula 

want to be 
you will 
book for 


If you extra 
careful, 
Forecast 
$2.00 
Thus, the maximum cost in 
year after the 
Now, we ought to be 
sume that the 
formula, as a tool 
kind of investor, is worth some 
thing to you, or you would not have 
read down this far in the advertise 
ment. So, the price of the 
is simply $2.00. With it, we will 
Bivea tree copy ot 
our famous rule 
book “Two In- 
comes Instead 
of One.” Simply 
sign the 
below ; make your 
proper 

trance 


buy our 
1958 at 


any 
first one is $2.00 

able to as 
possession of this 


new tor ever 


tormula 


coupon 


remit 
hold 


deter 


and 


on to your 


minations 


CURRENT ADVICE 
AVAILABLE 


Name 
Street 
State 


TILLMANESURVE 


ESTABLISHED 1923 
85 Westminster St., Providence, R.!. 


City 


61 











We Recommend 
me Pierce Governor CO., inc. 


Listed American Stock Exchange 


Recent price around $13.50 
1956-1957 range $10 14 —$26 


1956 has been a year of recovery, 
reorganization and growth for 
Company. 


New equipment, modernized pro- 
duction methods, aggressive sales 
program, new designs and lower 
costs have substantially increased 
profits. 

Trend was established in fourth 
quarter of 1956 with profits of 48 
cents per share and 52 cents per 
share for the first quarter of 1957. 


With only 291,113 common shares 
outstanding, we believe this stock 
will reflect high level of profits for 
the rest of the year with substan- 
tial recovery. 


Send for FREE Report 


—-—General Investing Corp.—— 


80 Wall St., New York 5 BO-9-1600 
F-6-15 
Send FREE Report on Pierce Governor. 


Name 


(Please print full name clearly) 


Address 














A CONVERSATION 
THAT HELPED ME 
EARN $11,000 


By a Well Street Journal 
Subscriber 


While lunching at the Athletic Club, I 
overheard two men talking about how 
to get ahead. “I read The Wall Street 
Journal,” said one. “So do I!” exclaimed 
the other. They looked like smart busi- 
nessmen, and so I said to myself, “I’m 
going to subscribe.” 

That happened several years ago. I 
was earning $100 a week at the time. I 
mailed a check for $206 to The Wall 
Street Journal. I have been reading that 
remarkable newspaper ever since. It has 
certainly helped me get ahead. Last year 
my income increased to $11,000. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N. Y. FM-6-15 








A STOCK ANALYSIS 


Impressive Performance 


Watt Street is often and easily 
swayed by temporary conditions and 
emotions, and the stock market’s 
record as a business barometer is 
anything but flawless. Yet the im- 
plications of a sustained advance or 
decline are important, too important 
to be shrugged off. The rise in stock 
prices since the mid-February low 
point, it seems to me, has gone well 
beyond the scope of a “rally.” Since 
the stock action was not supported 
by current business news, which was 
largely indifferent, there are only 
two possible interpretations of this 
impressive performance: either the 
market is out of gear with realities 
and has made a false move which will 
require correction; or the market is 
signaling a decisive upturn in economic 


| activity in the not very distant future. 


As is to be expected, both alterna- 
tives have their advocates, but while 
the bears have been more articulate 
in stating their case, the others have 


| been buying stocks. Personally, I am 


becoming increasingly confident that 
the market will be proven right in its 


| optimistic appraisal of the future. It 


is most encouraging that once again 
we have experienced a readjustment 
which, although quite severe in many 
industries, failed to develop into an 
even mild general recession. 

This “rolling readjustment” ap- 
pears to have run its course. Inven- 


| tories have been reduced, production 
| has been brought more closely in 


line with demand, expenses are un- 
der tighter control, and labor pro- 
ductivity seems to have been raised 
sufficiently to obviate at least the 


| latest round of wage increases. The 
| stage is set for the resumption of 


economic expansion. 

The question arises whether such 
expansion is possible in view of pre- 
vailing tight credit conditions which 
have pushed interest rates on good 
quality bonds above the 5% level. I 
think it will be a brake rather than 


| an obstacle. Availability of credit is 
| more important than its cost. Capital 


| instead of 4%. 


is available, although at a _ higher 
price, but I do not know of any in- 
dustrial project that has been shelved 
only because the money costs 54% 
However, the high 
rate of interest may slow down the 
full recovery of residential construc- 
tion and probably precludes altogether 
the building of toll highways. In the 
latter case the Federal highway pro- 
gram is taking over anyhow. 

Those who are overly concerned 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


about present 
high interest rates 
in this country 
should realize that 
Germany _ staged 
her spectacular 
economic recovery 
in face of - high 
rates, which even today are well over 
8%. Tight and somewhat more costly 
credit will not stand in the way of 
renewed expansion of our economy 
which is so vigorously dynamic that 
a violent inflationary boom might en- 
sue if credit would be made artificially 
easy and cheap. 

The stock market, of course, will 
not and cannot ignore the pattern of 
interest rates entirely. Stocks which 
offer primarily safety and _ stability 
and little in the way of future earn- 
ings growth and higher dividends 
cannot fail to be affected by the com- 
petition of high-yielding bonds. So 
long as the “triple A”-rated mort- 
gage bond of the New York Tele- 
phone Company gives a return of 
over 4%%, one can hardly expect 
the stock of American Tel. & Tel. to 
rise much above 180 where the divi- 
dend yield drops below 5%. 

The true leadership of the stock 
market, however, rests with com- 
panies where present yields are not 
a material factor. Investors are fas- 
cinated by the fabulous record and 
growth prospects of IBM. They are 
excited by Corning Glass’ dramatic 
announcement of pyroceram, a com- 
pletely new material made from 
glass which is as hard as steel, as 
light as aluminum, and resistant to 
heat and corrosion. If research can 
pay such “dividends,” the investor 
does not give a tinker’s damn about 
the cash dividends that will be paid 
this year or next—and the investor is 
absolutely right! 

American industry is now spend- 
ing an estimated $5 to $6 billion a 
year on research. This is equivalent 
to about 25% of net income! Here is 
the cradle of real growth, of the 
earnings and dividends in the years 
ahead, and unless an investor needs 
income now, he should invest only 
in companies that build for the future 
and avoid those whose management 
is resting on past laurels. 

Productive research is not confined 
to a few fields like chemistry, phar- 
maceuticals, electronics or nucleonics 
where growth and progress have 
been particularly conspicuous. The 
ambitious effort to “build a better 
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mousetrap,” to make things better or | 


cheaper, is in evidence in all indus- 
tries. The investor, therefore, is not 
limited in his choice to a few glamour 


companies like IBM, Corning Glass, | 
Minnesota Mining, or spectacular sit- | 


uations like Thiokol, which are so 
well publicized that they usually 
command premium prices. 


It is not difficult, even for the non- | 


professional investor, to spot com- 
panies whose managements are pro- 
gressive and successful. The record 


of sales, earnings, dividends and | 
profit margins over a period of years | 


usually tells the story without equiv- 
ocation. An occasional “off year” is 
pardonable, of course, so long as it 
is followed by a rise to new peaks, 
but wherever the trend is unsatisfac- 
tory for any extended period of time, 
there is likely to be something seri- 
ously wrong, either in the company 
or the entire industry, and the inves- 
tor will be well advised to avoid such 


stocks even if they do appear “cheap.” | 


Among the stocks in various in- 
dustries which, in spite of recent 
gains, remain attractive for capital 
appreciation are: 

U.S. Steel (65) and Bethlehem 
(46) among the majors, and East- 
ern Stainless (55) and Copperweld 


Steel (35) among the specialty steels. | 


American Cyanamid (42%), du Pont 
(195) and American Potash (54) are 
my selections in the chemical group. 
Oils have had a very sharp advance 
and most investors probably are al- 


ready adequately represented in | 


their industry. British Petroleum 


(2134), Pure Oil (48), Standard of | 


Ohio (58%) and Mission Corp. (55) 
are suggested. 


In the non-ferrous metals field my | 
selections are Anaconda (65), Amer- | 


ican Smelting (57), Aluminium Ltd. 
(4642) and Ventures (41); Consoli- 
dated Denison (22) for uranium. 


Both IBM (295) and General Elec- | 


tric (67) should still be considered 
for purchase even though the price is 
anything but cheap. The same goes 
for such splendid companies as Na- 
tional Lead (129) and Eastman Ko- 
dak (102). 


Ideal Cement (65) should benefit | 


from its forthcoming listing on the 
NYSE as well as from the effects 
of Federal highway construction 
which will get into full swing within 
a year. 

In the industrial machinery field I 
have high regard for Clark Equip- 
ment (61), Worthington (62) and 
Ingersoll-Rand (85). 

Most of the leading paper and rub- 
ber companies are fairly priced and 
hold much promise of substantial 
continued growth in the years ahead. 
The great value inherent in the huge 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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The Unique Profit Story Behind 


OIL WARRANTS 


How You Can Prepare for This Year’s 
Similar Opportunities 


There are large speculative gains to be made in 
Oil Stock warrants—often 4 to 5 times those avail- 
able in ordinary stocks—by investors able to devote 
a part of their funds for this purpose, and frankly 
recognizing both the risks and the exceptional profit 
possibilities involved. 


As a typical example, a $1,000 investment in 
Canadian Oil Cos. Common Stock in September 
1953 would have grown to $2,000 by August 1955— 
22 months. In the same period, however, $1,000 put 
into the Company’s Warrants increased to $11,000, 
or more than five times the initial cost. 

This is only one out of a long authentic record of similar 


cases where $1000 purchases have become worth $8,000, 
$10,000 and even $19,000 in a relatively short time. 


2 STRIKINGLY SIMILAR CHANCES FOR PROFITS IN WARRANTS 


We've been searching the oil field over for other potential 
big-gain warrants like Canadian Oil Cos., and have just 
uncovered two exceptionally promising Canadian warrants. 
One, a little company with big-name backing, gives you 2 
special advantages—first, for capital safety a large royalty 
play with a tremendous built-in growth capacity; second, 
for powerful capital gains a wildcatting program with truly 
electrifying discovery possibilities. The other is a smartly- 
run explorer now making “seven-league” growth strides. 
On top of this, it is backed by major financial interests. 


The stocks of these two stand-out companies are 
capable of sharp upward gains. And, if and when 
the stocks do, the two warrants (both priced under 
$2.50) could prove to be a profitable investment. 


The great gain potentials that we see in these two issues 
have as yet remained largely undiscovered by investors. As 
a result, these warrants now give you, we believe, two out- 
standing ground-floor profit opportunities. Find out about 
these big profit-potential warrants today. Send immediately 
for this new Report on: — 


“2 CANADIAN OIL WARRANTS WITH BIG PROFIT POTENTIALS” 
You will also receive a copy of our new Report: 
“10 BUYS FOR BIG SECOND-LEG PROFITS” 
and our latest Buy-Hold-Switch Ratings on 153 

Canadian oil stocks. 

These Reports are yours along with a full 5 weeks’ 
trial subscription to the Om Statistics BULLETIN and 
the CANADIAN O1 Reports for only $5. Return coupon 
today! 


OIL STATISTICSCO.., INC. 


Babson Park 57, Mass. 


OL STATISTICS CO., INC., Babson Park 57, Mass. 
Yes—send me at once your new Reports (1) “2 Ca- 
nadian Oil Warrants with Big Profit Potentials,” (2) 
“10 Buys For Big Second-Leg Profits,” (3) Your latest 
Buy-Hold-Switch Ratings on 153 Canadian oil stocks, 
and (4) Your Or Statistics BULLETIN and the Ca- 
NADIAN O1L Reports for a period of 5 weeks. (This 
offer open to new readers only.) 


C t enclose $5. 
NAME 
STREET 
cITY ZONE............ STATE. 


[) Please bill me. 











Let Barron’s Help You 


PICK GOOD 
INVESTMENTS 


17 weeks’ trial only $5 


To help you build your capital and increase 
your investment income—get a trial subscrip- 
tion to Barron’s National Business and Fi- 
nancial Weekly. It will give you the facts you 
need to make yourself a better judge of the 
investment values in today’s markets. 

No other business or investment publication 
is like Barron's. It is written for the man who 
makes up his own mind about his own money. 
It is the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, 
and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized 
information in serving you. 

In Barron’s you are shown what, where, and 
why the REAL VALUES are, behind current 
security prices. You get clear, well-founded 
information each week . . . on the condition 
and prospects: (the changing fortunes) of indi- 
vidual corporations—and on industrial and 
market trends. 

A trial subscription—17 weeks for only $5 
—brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs 
with greater understanding and foresight . . 
the investment implications of current political 
and economic events . . . the perspective you 
must have to anticipate trends and grasp profit- 
able investment opportunities. 

See for yourself how important Barron’s can 
be to you in the eventful weeks ahead. Its sub- 
scription price is $15 a year, but you can try it 
for 17 weeks for $5. Just tear out this ad and 
send it today with your check for $5; or tell us 
to bill you. Address: Barron’s, 392 Newbury 
Street, Boston 15, Mass. F-615 


,-UP 20,700%: 


Yes, in a 4-year period, en WARRANTS 
showed the above reentage gain, a $500 in- 
vestment appreciating to $104,000. The WAR- 
RANTS of Richfield Oil, Tri-Continental and 
Atlas Corp. had comparative rises. WAR- 
RANTS move faster and further than any 
other type of security. 


If you are interested in capital 
appreciation, be sure to read 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS 
OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS” 
by Sidney Fried 


It discusses Warrants in their different phases 
- aes many avenues of their profitable 
purchase and sale—describes current oppor- 
tunities in Warrants. 


For your copy send $2 to the publishers, 
R.H.M. Associates, 4 . F-85, 220 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, 
descriptive folder. 


CAR EERRRERE REE 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


BY MAIL 


Handle all 
nsactions by mail. 
Eunds postmarked 
f by the 16th earn 
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THE FUNDS 


TAX-EXEMPT MUTUALS— 
GIMMICK OR GODSEND? 


The $10-billion-dollar mutual fund 
industry was poised early this month 
for what might well be one of the 
hottest things to come its way since 
the highly successful launching of 
the $175-million worth of Canadian 
plowback funds in 
1955. 

What are the 
fundmen__ excited 
about? Tax-ex- 
empt bond funds. 
No such fund is 
actually in ex- 
istence, except for 
a slightly offbeat 
one organized by 
the brokerage house of Ira Haupt & 
Co. But at least three major mutual 
fund managements are about to start 
planning them and dozens more are 
giving the matter serious thought. 

A tax-exempt bond fund, of course, 
would be one organized to invest in 
state and municipal bonds, the in- 
terest from which is exempt from in- 
come tax. There is a simple reason 
why none has yet come into existence. 
Under the Investment Company Act 
of 1940, the payments the funds made 
to stockholders would be taxable even 
though the securities from which they 
came were tax-exempt. In_ short, 
there has been no way for the funds 
to pass their tax exemptions on to 
their shareholders—and without the 
tax exemptions the funds have no 
appeal. 

In these days of high taxation it is 
hardly necessary to explain why tax- 
exempt bonds have such an appeal to 
the upper-bracket investor. To get 
the equivalent of a 3.2% tax free bond 
yield, a man in the 45% bracket would 
need to receive 5.75% in taxable in- 
terest. Small wonder, then, that 
tax-exempts have always been happy- 
hunting grounds for wealthy in- 
vestors. 

This, says President S. L. Sholley 
of Boston’s $330-million (assets) Key- 
stone Custodian Funds, is precisely 
where the funds come in. “Just as the 
funds have gradually put stock own- 
ership within reach of the average 
investor,” he observed on his big com- 
pany’s 25th anniversary last month, 
“so they can make the benefits of 
tax-free income available to middle 
income groups.” 

Ever since President Eisenhower 
recommended to Congress two years 
ago that the law be changed to allow 
a mutual fund to pass on tax ex- 
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emption to shareholders, the indus- 
try has been hotly debating the issue. 
Several large funds, among them 
Sholley’s Keystone, have already 
started wheels turning in anticipation 
of Congress passing H.R. 1222, which 
would implement Ike’s wish and warm 
many a heart along Wall Street and 
Boston’s State Street. Sholley, for 
example, is revamping his B-1 Bond 
Fund into a tax-exempt fund. An- 
other Boston company, Vance, San- 
ders, is preparing to take the same 
step and New York’s National Se- 
curities & Research is likewise mull- 
ing a switch into municipals. 

But Atomic Development Mutual 
Fund of Washington, D.C. thinks so 
much of the idea that it is starting 
from scratch to set up a bond fund 
originally dedicated to tax-exempts. 
“Our intensive surveys,” claims 
Atomic’s President Newton Steers, 
“shows there is a $287-million market 
for tax-exempt mutuals just on the 
basis of income in the 47% to 79% 
brackets. That’s not counting the $37 
billion tucked away in savings and 
loan associations. When you con- 
sider,” he adds, “the $20 billion in tax- 
exempts currently outstanding and 
the $2 billion annually issued, you 
can see how tiny $287 million is in 
relation to the potential.” 

President Herbert Anderson of 
New York’s $103 million (assets) 
Group Securities has his own esti- 
mate of the market for tax-exempt 
mutuals. “Id say anywhere from 
$125 to $250 million,’ he guesses. 
“But,” he. continues, “if Congress 
were to make all bond income tax- 
exempt to mutual shareholders— 
widen the conduit as it were—there’s 
no telling what the market for mu- 
nicipals might be.” 

But the industry is by no means 
unanimously bullish on the future 
of tax-exempt funds. “It’s a gimmick, 
plain and simple,” scoffed one fund 
man. “The tax feature only begins to 
make sense at the 43% bracket. Peo- 
ple below that need asset growth for 
their investment objective—not tax- 
sheltered income. And above that, 
investors have 
enough _ sophisti- 
cation to pick out 
their own bonds 
and save them- 
selves the loading 
and management 
charges.” 

Atomic Devel- 
opment’s Newton 
Steers concedes 
that the little fellow would not stand 
to gain as much from such schemes as 
the heftier investor. “But there’s still 
room in the small investor’s portfolio 
for well-diversified tax-exempts,” he 
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insists. “It’s not a simple matter of 
growth versus income.” 

Steers lists another advantage of 
tax-exempt funds, also a feature of 
bond funds generally, which could 
be a boon to the aged, infirm or pre- 
occupied: convenience. “Instead of 
going to the vault and clipping cou- 
pons, our shareholders will get regular 
checks,” he promises. 

Another pointed argument against 
such funds con- 
cerns their liq- 
uidity, or lack of 
it. With a rela- 
tively thin market 
for municipals, so 
the criticism runs, 
it would be diffi- 
cult if not impos- 
sible for share- 
holders to redeem 
shares quickly without taking a beat- 
ing. “It’s a serious objection,” opines 
Arnold Bernhard of the three Value 
Line Funds. “It might be necessary to 
penalize big investors for dumping 
their shares.” Other fund men argue 
that they kept an orderly market even 
during Ike’s heart attack. 

Profit incentives to dealers and 
salesmen are another bone of con- 
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tention. Enthusiasts argue that many. 


small dealers who were previously 
reluctant to mess with municipals will 
gladly take to “packaged” tax-ex- 
empts in the familiar form of mutuals. 
On the other hand, detractors claim 
that the loading charge—likely to be 
4% in contrast to the conventional 
7%-8%—will discourage salesmen. 
But whether Ike’s bill passed or not, 
one financial power was already in 
the process of offering its own twist on 
the tax-exempt scheme. Ira Haupt & 
Co., the large Wall Street brokerage 


house, early this month was pushing | 


through a device which its lawyers 
had secretly sweated over for three 
years. Thanks to a recent Treasury 
ruling, Haupt’s Municipal Invest- 
ment Trust Fund 
can pass. along 
tax exemptions to 
its shareholders. 
How? Haupt sets 
up a fixed trust 
whereby 30 odd 
tax-exempt bonds 
are put into one 
series which is 
irrevocable. Be- 
cause it is irrevocable—a fixed trust— 
the Haupt fund does not come under 
the restrictions of the Investment 
Company Act. 

Its final portfolio does lack the flexi- 
bility most investors expect of funds. 
But if the tax-exempt mutuals become 
the big thing some fundmen expect, 
Haupt’s head start will count for a lot. 
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HOW MUCH 


SHOULD BE INVESTED 


IN STOCKS? 


What per cent of your money should now be in 
stocks? 40% ... 60% ...75% ... 100%? 

The current WIESENBERGER REPORT discusses this 
vexing question with some convincing suggestions 
that may materially improve your position. Discover 
whether you're overly bullish, too cautious or unduly 
bearish for your own good. 


ALSO IN THIS ISSUE— 


GREAT GROWTH STOCKS —a list of 31 dynamic 
situations that show remarkable records and prob- 
ably offer even more brilliant futures. Two of these 
industrial giants — uniquely set to benefit from the 
shape of things to come — are reviewed in detail. 
‘This WIESENBERGER REPORT will prove of decided 
value to investors seeking a realistic approach to 
today’s market. It may be purchased for $2.50. An 
annual subscription is only $40 for the 24 issues. It’s 
a satisfying way to keep in touch with new opportu- 





nities the year ‘round. 


ARTHUR WIESENBERGER & COMPANY 


Members of New York Stock Exchange and American Stock Exchange 


61 BROADWAY (Dept. F-45) +> NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 














“How to Take a Fortune 
out of Wall Street” 


By J. A. LEMPENAU 
This NEW book will amaze you— 


it may change your entire life! 


Here, revealed for the first time, are the little- 
known methods used successfully by the author to 
build his fortune over the past 30 years. All 4 
of market operations are fully explained. Pag 
after page illustrates how to avoid common pitfalls. 
BONUS OFFER—As an inducement for your 
rompt action, an important bulletin giving ‘‘Best 
juys’’ and answering ‘““‘What Action Now?" will 
be included at no extra cost. For your copy of this 
2 ag book plus the bonus bulletin, send $3 
today to: 


THE INCOME BUILDER 
RIVER EDGE @ NEW JERSEY 











IRIN PONE = LNG PRESSURE 


Send $1 for a od F or rs for month’s 
trial on prompt refund basis if not satisfied. 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Ine. 
Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 





STERLING 


INVESTMENT 
FUND 





A balanced mutual fund represent- 
ing a managed investment in a 
diversified list of bonds, preferred 
stocks and common stocks. 

Mail this advertisement for de- 
tailed, free information. 
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INTERSTATE SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 
200 Se. Tryon St., Charlotte 2, N. €. 
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WHAT CANADIAN STOCKS SHOULD | BUY? 


WHAT CANADIAN STOCKS SHOULD | SELL? 
WHAT CANADIAN STOCKS SHOULD | HOLD? 


The “blue chip” companies? The dy- 
namic, rising young companies? The 
dormant companies, just showing signs 
of life after years of inactivity? To 
make important decisions like these, you 
need sound, impartial information that 
you can trust. Information based on 
exhaustive research. 


Since early last year the independent 
CANADIAN RESEARCH BUREAU has been 
meeting the long over due need of in- 
vestors and traders for impartial facts 
about the Canadian market. 


The Bureau is now extending its tre- 
mendously popular introductory offer, 
which brings you . 


THIS COMPLETE INFORMATION 
SERVICE FOR 60 DAYS—ONLY $3! 


When you enclose your check or money 
order with the coupon below, you will 
receive :— 


1. A report on any Canadian company 
whose shares you may hold, or in 
which you may be interested. 


2. An automatic follow-up program of 
information covering Canadian stock 
reports. 


3. Unbiased opinions as to whether you 
should hold, sell or buy certain se- 
curities. 


4. Our weekly market commentary on 
Canadian securities . .. easy to read 
and understand .. . indicating what 
stocks are likely to advance 
what stocks look top-heavy .. . and 
why. (Any decision you make, how- 
ever, to buy or sell, will be entirely 
your own, conducted through your 
own broker.) 

5. Quotations on Canadian companies 
listed on the leading Canadian Stock 


Exchanges .. . latest prices at the 
time of mailing... sent to you every 
week. 


OUR JOB IS TELLING— 
NOT SELLING! 


We do not favor or boost any stocks. 
Our business is to inform you, not to 
persuade you. And our reports start 
coming to you as soon as your $3 check 
reaches us. Suppose, for example, you 
request information on International 
Nickel. By return mail you will get... 


1. A complete report covering the com- 
pany’s operations. 


2. Follow-up news as_ International 
Nickel releases it . . . such news as 
dividends, quarterly earnings or de- 
velopments at properties. These de- 
tails will come to you automatically. 

3. Developments anticipated by us that 
are likely to have a direct bearing on 
the market action of International 
Nickel. This data will be rushed to 
you in time for your profitable action. 

4. Weekly quotations on the market 
price of International Nickel stock. 


Here is a selection from over 2,000 Ca- 
nadian companies on which we have 
reports available for immediate distri- 
bution: 

Abbiean Mines Ltd. israel Continental 

Algom Uranium John Inglis Ltd. 

American Leduc Kroy Oils 

ickel Midcon Oil & Gas 







oil Pacific Petroleums 
Pembina Pipeline 

ining Permo Oil 
Newfoundland Progas of Canada 
Traction Prove Gas 
ines Quebec Chibougamau 
Rare Earth Mining 
Rockwin Mines 
Sand River 
Sapphire Pete 
Railways Stanean Uranium 
Petroleum ——- Oil & Gas 
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teep Rock Mines 

Tiara Mines 

Trans-Canada Explorations 
Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Ltd. 





ining United Oils Ltd. 
Ventures Ltd. 
‘coast Transmission Co. 
Gold Yellowknife Bear Mines 


Mail us your $3 check with the attached 
coupon and the list of companies in 
which you are interested . .. today! 


1S. L. GARNET CO. sig 


| CANADIAN RESEARCH BUREAU 
: 70 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


a ©) I enclose $3 to cover your special introductory offer. 
§ Rush me Stock Reports on the list of Canadian companies 
8 enclosed, together with your Weekly Market Commentary 
§ and Quotation Service. 


8 (© For Air-Mail Service on Weekly Market Commentary 
8 add 50c 


GIT c.cccccccvescccsoscess STATE. ... e000. 


' This offer for new subscribers only. We reserve the right 
to investigate requests for an excessive number of reports, 
as the service is available only to private individuals and 

8 not investment advisors or brokers. 











FINANCIAL 


CORPORATION 





1415tT DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $0.60 
per share in cash has been 
declared on the Common 
Stock of C. I. T. FINnaNctac 
Corporation, payable July I, 
1957, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
June 10, 1957. The transfer 
books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 
C. Joun Kunn, 
Treasurer 
May 23, 1957. 
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seem most interesting: the steels and 
the department store stocks. Apro- 
pos the latter, there are three plus 
factors. Firstly, the department 
stores are a prime beneficiary of the 
new stability in personal income noted 
here two weeks ago, the fact that each 
day an average of 100,000 families are 
receiving a wage increase. Secondly, 
hard goods competition for the con- 
sumer dollar (such as homes and 


| autos) is less than in recent years, 


and soft goods are the mainstay of 
department store volume. Thirdly, 
competition from the discount house 
type of operation has passed its peak, 
and the better-managed department 
store chains are capitalizing on the 


| “suburban explosion.” 


In turn, this brings to mind Gimbel 


| Bros., around 26. The recently in- 


creased dividend of $1.60 is a candi- 
date for another increase sometime 
this year—if 1957 lives up to its prom- 
ise. And the promise of 1957 is that 
sales may exceed $375 million vs. 
roughly $350 million last year. The 
earnings potential should be in the 
area of $4 per share vs. $3.60 per 
share in 1956. Reasons for the bright 
outlook are that: 1) a growing pro- 
portion of total sales is coming from 
the company’s suburban units which 
enjoy a better profit margin than the 
downtown stores; 2) new suburban 
units will be opened this year, and 
several of last year’s openings will be 
free of the usual break-in expenses; 
3) operating efficiency of the older 
stores has been increased. The new 
stores now on the construction docket 
theoretically could add 60c per share 
to 1958 earnings. The “numbers” in 
the Gimbel’s situation—a low price 


| times earnings ratio, a high yield— 


are most intriguing. 

As for the steels, the big news in 
June was two-fold: 1) the downward 
trend in steel ordering was reversed; 
2) despite the second quarter drop in 
the operating rate, actual consumption 
has been at record levels. In other 
words, beneath the surface of the 
debate as to whether this year’s steel 
output will equal or exceed last year’s, 
one factor cannot be under-estimated: 
demand has been steady and substan- 
tial. Matter of fact, if the automobile 
industry has a better year in 1958 as 
some marketing experts predict, steel 
consumption can increase to a new 
record high once again. 

The latter brings to mind Republic 
Steel, around 53 and paying $3, as the 
automobile industry is one of Repub- 
lic’s best customers. Furthermore, 
the company’s 1958 outlook has the 
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pluses of lower depreciation and the 
probability of increased operating ef- 
ficiency. 


teresting to note that Republic’s theo- 
retical break-even point should per- 
mit earning the current $3 dividend 
even if operations were to average | 
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only 60% of capacity. Meanwhile, 
1957 earnings may reach a record 
high of $6.50 per share vs. $5.83 per 
share in 1956. Ingot capacity is car- 
ried on the company’s books at about 
$34.50 per ton whereas the cost of 
building a new plant today is ten 
times this figure. 
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American Smelting is a “growth” 


company in the metal industry. It | 
owns among other things 57.75% of 
the capital stock of Southern Peru 


Copper Co., the huge new Peru en- 


terprise. About 50% of earnings come | 


from mining operations, roughly 50% 
from smelting and refinii.g. 


A matter to think about this sum- | 
mer is the company’s major interest | 


in two concessions totaling 400 square 
miles in the Ungava Bay area in 
Northern Quebec where huge deposits 
of rich nickel ore are believed to 
exist. Lake Shore Mines (6%) also 
has an interest in 


vere Copper & Brass and Kennecott 


recently had a market value in excess | 


of $100 million. I like American 
Smelting as an interesting blue chip, 
reasonably valued. I think this might 
be the right time to buy it. 

Going about the country, visiting 
the leading cities in the East, in the 


Middle West, in the South, in the | 


Rocky Mountain area, and on the Pa- 


cific Coast, one is impressed with the | 
uniform pattern of economic status. | 


People in all income brackets have 
money to spend, and are spending it. 
The increased productivity of the 


economy is being passed on to the | 
public in the form of higher real in- | 


comes in terms of goods, commodities 
and services. Everywhere cities are 
breaking out of their former geo- 
graphical borders; new communities 
are springing up. The new houses are 
bigger and better than the new houses 
of five years ago. The young people 
are getting higher wages and salaries. 
Many have debt, but there is no com- 
plaint anywhere that debt obligations 
are not being met, and met promptly. 
Nowhere are there enough highways 
and places to park cars. Everywhere 
people are building—building houses, 
plants, utility extensions, roads, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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Hew Report Saweys 
LOW PRICED SPECULATIONS 


Selected particularly for investors who have set some risk capital 
aside for stepping into the market whenever unusual opportunities 
appear. 


50% Pay Out on Earnings is the latest report on this leading designer of 
medium to high quality furniture. Sales in continuing upswing. Stock priced 
around $13. 


Low Priced Pharmaceutical with aggressive management A cosmetics line 
and recent acquisitions have given a “new look” to this growth minded 
company. Selling around $17. 


Aircraft Around $15 ... Producer of major aircraft assemblies with prom- 
ising new contracts for the design of airborne electronics systems 


Two Outright Gambies selling at $1 or below. One, an oil stock, holds 
exploration rights surrounded by such giants as Socony, Texas Co., and 
Standard of Cal. The second, producer of a successful one man helicopter 


offers a brilliant speculation in a new field 


Surveys of these 5 stocks and 3 others comprise the latest IR Special Bulle- 
tin now offered exclusively to new trial subscribers. By investing just $3 
today, you will receive this bonus plus our Investment Programming pack- 


age and 6 page service for the next five weeks. . 


. in all, a total of 90 pages 


of unhedged advice. Just mail the coupon today. Our refund guarantee 
applies. 


Name 


INVESTORS RESEARCH* 


en lihay ~ aeg 32) Please airmail Bulletin on 8 low 


~ priced speculations, and 5 week trial 
Santa Barbara, Cal. subscription. Enclosed is $3 


Address 
*Serving investors in 48 states and 20 foreign nations. 
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this property. | 
American Smelting’s investments in | 
Cerro de Pasco, General Cable, Re- | 


NEW Comparative Analysis 


50 LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 
WHAT OPPORTUNITIES NOW? 


Latest up-to-date issue including 1956 earnings and percentage growth in 
insurance in force over last 3 years covers 50 life companies instead of 40 as 
heretofore. Invaluable for Individual Investors and Institutions. 


Many substantial investors do not know the remarkable record of the tax 
sheltered life insurance industry and that life insurance stocks have been far 
more profitable in the last 10 years than even the big profit making Blue 
Chips like duPont and General Electric. Fresh opportunities are in the 
making. 


Our 


copyrighted comparative Performance Analysis shows 20 year progress 


of 50 Life companies with comparative earnings for 1952, 1953, 1954, 1955, 
1956, book values for 1955 and 1956 plus current price-times-earnings ratios 
an important key to valuation of these stocks. 





Use this comparison to spot underpriced and overvalued life in- 
surance stocks. It plainly indicates several stocks very attractive 
now. For your copy, send $1 with coupon. 


Raiph B. Leonard & Company, Inc. 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Specialists in Bank and Insurance Stocks 6-15 


Tel.: Digby 4-7485 


Name 
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Would You Pay $20 
to enjoy more income while 
you build for financial independence? 


Is it worth $20 a year to you to enjoy more income NOW and be independ- 
ent in the future? As a means of establishing a secure “second income” 
NOW as well as a secure future, Financial World has prepared the most 
complete “kit” of the tools of wealth that has been devised in its 54 years 
of existence—and all it costs is $20. 


54 Years of Experience at Your Service 


» » » FINANCIAL WORLD is solid investment facts and guidance from cover 
to cover in language you understand. Devoted exclusively to your invest- 
ment interests, it alerts you to new trends as they start, warns about risks, 
spotlights opportunities to increase your capital, your income, improves 
your portfolio ... helps you realize stock market profits. 


$20 Buys Complete 4-Way Investment “Kit”... 
Contains ALL the Tools You Need for Wise 
Investment Decisions 


-52 issues of FINANCIAL WORLD. 


Shrewd stop-and-go guidance on risks and 
rewards in the world of stocks, bonds and 
business, bearing on your immediate in- 
vestment decisions. (Cost, without addi- 
tional services, $26 at newsstands.) 


2. PLUS—the next Edition of 304-page 
“Stock Factograph**’ Manual indexing 
50,000 essential facts about 1,800 com- 
panies and their securities AND our own 
investment opinion of the good and bad 
points of 1,000 issues. (Sells separately 
for $5.) 





ACT Now and Receive FREE 


3. PLUS EACH MONTH, a handy booklet 
of our own INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 
of 1,383 to 1,870 listed stocks with prices, 
earnings, dividends, financial set-up for 
quick appraisal of each company’s posi- 
tion. (Similar guides cost up to $24.) 


4. PLUS personal and confidential advice 
as often as 4 TIMES EACH MONTH, about 
whether to buy, sell, or hold any security 
that interests you. You get expert, unbiased 
counsel. (This service cannot be pur- 
chased alone at any price.) 


72-page guidebook, “THE KNOW-HOW OF MAKING MONEY IN SECURI- 
TIES” explains in 35 chapters the basic principles and procedures of invest- 
ment success. Not available for sale. 





I this sounds like worthwhile tax-deductible expense to you . 

of the best $20 worth of investment service you can get 

this “ad” with your name and address, and your check or money order. 
(26-week trial offer includes all the above services for only $12.) 


Absolute money-back guarantee, if not satisfied within 30 days. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


54 Years of Service to Investors 


Dept. FB-615——86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


. . like one 
+ «+ just return 








mmsunep To 910,000 


Get our FREE LIST of 
INSURED Federal Sav- 
ings Assns. paying up to 
4% per annum quarterly. 


ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 


Members :Phila.-Balto.StockExch. 
Boston Stock Exchange (Assoc.) 


1516 Locust St., Phila. 2, Pa. 








seeking a publisher 
Send for our free illustrated booklet titled Te the Author 
in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can publish. pro- 
mote and distribute your book. All subjects considered. 
New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet F. It's free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W.31 St.,N.Y.1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blivd., Hollywood 28 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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schools, churches. 

This suggests to me that the retail 
business has to be good, especially for 
those companies which are taking 
their branch stores where people have 
gone to live, to the suburbs. It sug- 


| gests that next year could be a better 
| year for automobiles than 1957 or 


| 1956. 


It shows that there is a terrific 
momentum for this business boom. 
This is the time of year when stocks 
historically have had a strong up- 
trend. In the normal year, stocks 
rise from whatever lows are made in 


| early June into July, August or Sep- 


tember. Keep this seasonal pattern in 
mind, especially if stocks get a bit soft 
some time in June. 

Don’t get too excited about the DJ 
industrials. Probably they will have 
to wade through a lot of stock to get 
through 525; but remember that but 
for the backwardness in individual 
issues they would be through 525 now. 
Perhaps it is a good idea to pay at- 
tention to the stocks that have not 
gone through 525, such as the papers, 
the coppers and the rails. If the bull- 
ish economists are right, you can’t be 
bearish on these backward groups. 

Some of the other stocks I like are 
Eagle-Picher, Harshaw Chemical, 
Curtiss-Wright, Superior Oil of Cali- 
fornia, Amerada Petroleum, Confed- 
eration Life, Manufacturers Life, 
Texas Instruments, Eastern Indus- 
tries, Penn Fruit, Food Fair Stores, 
Westinghouse Electric, Jones & 
Laughlin, Kelsey-Hayes, Zenith 
Radio and Chrysler. 
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timber reserves in a company like 
is bound to 
be realized in the years to come al- 
though the vagaries of the rather un- 
disciplined plywood industry inject 
a speculative element. 

The average investor should en- 
deavor to balance his portfolio by 
including a_ sizable proportion of 
limited risk stocks such as utilities, 
banks, life insurance, food products, 
etc. Their basic stability, however, 
changes in no way the fundamental 
principle of selection. Even the long- 
est dividend record is no substitute 
for capable and progressive manage- 
ment. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 
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are in the modernization and repair 
phase of the business. The six major 
product groups, in order of their con- 
tribution to sales, are: asphalt-based 


items; building, decorative, and struc- | 





tural boards; asbestos shingles; insu- | 
lating wool, batts, and rolls (a resale | 


line); insulating sidings; and auto- 
motive and industrial products. Oth- 
er lines include wall and floor cover- 
ings (company’s Tile-Tex is a leader 


in this field), paperboard and car- | 
tons, and paving products. New lines | 


acquired last year include fire-proof 


building blocks, prefabricated chim- | 


neys, and lime products used in many 
basic trades. 


Earnings last year | 


amounted to $3.70 a share; a dividend | 


of $2.40 plus 5% in stock was paid. 
Present price, around 39. 
General Portland Cement is one of 


the lowest-cost cement producers. It | 
was formed in 1947 through consoli- | 
dation of Florida Portland Cement, | 


Signal Mountain Portland Cement - 


and Trinity Portland Cement, and 
comprises a well-balanced operating 
unit. 


Plants at Chattanooga, Tenn.; | 


Tampa, Fla.; Dallas (2), Fort Worth, | 
and Houston, Texas, have a combined | 
annual capacity of about 16,300,000 | 
barrels. Two new plants are under | 


construction near Miami, Fla. Capi- 
talization consists solely of 2,079,000 
shares of stock. Earnings last year 


amounted to $4.58 per share; a divi- | 
dend of $2.25 was paid. Current price, | 


around 64. 


The next article will contain recom- | 
mendations on additional stocks in the | 


building field. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 


Books reviewed in this column are not obtain- 
abfe from Forbes, but may be purchased from 


your local bookseller or direct from the publisher. 


RETIREMENT: A New OUTLOOK FOR THE 
InDIvipvAL. By Gifford R. Hart. Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $3.95. 

THE 1pEA that a man is washed up at the 





age of 65 takes quite a going-over from | 


Mr. Hart. 
vertising executive and manufacturer, 
he retired at 56. 


An eminently successful ad- | 


Hart does not argue for retirement at | 


65 or 56. 
that successful retirement comes only 
through a state of mind. He does not 
overlook the many men for whom there 
is no life beyond the battlefield of busi- 
ness. But for those of us who do not 
feel we have a high mission in com- 
mercial life, Hart has something of 
value to say. And he says it well. 
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In his wisdom he recognizes | 


| 








For Profit on 
Canadian Oils READ 
MYERS OIL MARKETS 


From the Heart of CANADA'S Oil Country 
The Last Great Oil Frontier in North America 
by 
The Publisher of CANADA’S LEADING OIL JOURNALS 
MYERS’ OIL DAILY - MYERS’ OILWEEK 


HERE’S WHAT HAPPENED IN 13 WEEKS 


Recommended Home, Feb. 11th at $12.00 
Recommended Provo, Mar. 29th at $2.72 Apr. 30th price $ 3.60 
Recommended Stanwell, Apr. 12th at $.90 Apr. 30th price $ 1.38 
Recommended Trans-Canada, May 17th at $30.00. May 30th price $43.00 


Apr. 30th price $20.66 


All recommendations were on the nose—no others were mode. 
This represents a 100 percent batting average to date. 


These recommendations come to you in a personal letter by graduate 
geologist and leading Canadian oil publisher, C. V. Myers, each Friday. 


Others have already done immensely well—So can you! 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





MYERS’ OIL MARKETS 
510 Sth Street West 
Calgary, Alta. 


Please enter my subscription commencing immediately to MYERS’ OIL 
MARKETS for one full year, plus 10 weeks free, for the sum of $50.00 [J 


Please enter trial subscription for 10 weeks for $5.00 [1 


0 I enclose $50.00. SIGNED 





O Ienclose $5.00. ADDRESS 














112th CONSECUTIVE QUARTERLY CASH DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors has declared a quarterly 
cash dividend of 
$.25 per share on Common Stock 
payable June 29, 1957 to stockholders of record 
at close of business June 14, 1957. 


Wm. E. Thompson 


June 3, 1957 Secretary 


Over 1,000 offices in U. S. Finante Canada, Hawaii and Alaska 
eae SYSTEM ee 






















TO THOSE 
WHO BEAR THE 

HEAVY RESPONSIBILITY 
OF MANAGING 

THE FUNDS OF OTHERS 





School, University or College 
..- Legal Trust or Guardian, Lodge or 
Fraternal, Credit Union, Life Insurance FORBES investment counsellors will provide you with 
Company, Corporate an initial analysis of each security registered for 
supervision, review the portfolio regularly, take the 
initiative in making recommendations to you, assist 
you in the preparation of progress reports, 
Wit the stock market becoming increasingly more relieve you of many burdensome details. 
selective, we believe you would be wise to 
ee. advantages to those who bear the heavy responsibility 
of managing the funds of others and to individuals 


with $25,000 and more invested in securities cannot 
be adequately explained within the confines of this 
message. We therefore have prepared a booklet 
describing the services of FoRBeEs PERSONAL 
INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT which we 
shall be happy to send you upon 
request. Write to Department P-7005 


and Individual Accounts 


Obviously, the full scope of this Service, its many 







Organized to reflect 40 years of experience, to 
utilize our direct, top-level communication with 
many of the nation’s business leaders, FORBES 
PERSONAL INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT will, in effect, 
place the unparalleled investment-research 

facilities of this organization behind each of your 
major investment decisions. 

















FORBES 


PERSONAL INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


Division of Investors Advisory Institute, Inc. — Subsidiary of Forbes Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York I1, N. Y. 
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(COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND No. 90 





A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable 
on June 28, 1957, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
June 7, 1957. 

A. R. BERGEN, 


May 27, 1957. Secretary. 











SAFETY INDUSTRIES, INC. 


formerly 
THE SAFETY CAR HEATING 
AND LIGHTING COMPANY, INC. 
DIVIDEND NO. 240 
The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 25¢ per share on the out- 
standing Capital Stock of the Company 
of the par value of $12.50 per share, 
payable July 25, 1957. to holders of 
record at the close of business June 
25, 1957. J. T. CULLEN, 
May 28, 1957 Treasurer 





CENTRAL AGUIRRE SUGAR COMPANY 
BOSTON 


167th Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 

A dividend of 35c per share has this day been 
declared upon the stock of Central Aguirre 
Sugar Company payable July 15, 1057 to share- 
holders of record at the close of business June 
2s, 1957. A Puerto Rican income tax will be 
withheld against individual non-residents of 
uerto Rico and corporations and partnerships 
foreign to Puerto Rico 

Distribution will be made from the offices of 
Old Colony Trust Company, Transfer Agents, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Curtis Campbell, Treasurer 

Boston, Massachusetts 
June 6, 1957 





Have You Seen This Prize-Winning 
FORBES Book... 


“The Best Things 
in Life”? 


HARRY HEPNER shows you how to 
outwit your worries and develop a ca- 
pacity to enjoy life—in his book that 
won the B. C. Forbes Prize Book 
Award, “THE BEST THINGS IN 
LIFE.” Hailed as another “Peace of 
Mind.” Once you read a copy, you'll 
want extras to share with your friends. 
On sale at leading book stores, $3.95, 
or direct from publisher. 


For your copy of Harry Hepner’s 
“The Best Things in Life” simply re- 
turn this ad with $3.95 (in N.Y.C. add 
3% sales tax) and your name and 
address to: 


FORBES Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York Ii, N. Y. 
H6004 
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READERS SAY § 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


“Mr. Funston lost no time in notifying | 
Sheaffer that its shares would be de- | 
listed if it carried out the reclassification.” | 

Actually, we received no warning or | 
notification of any kind from Mr. Fun- | 
ston. In fact, we received no acknowl- 
edgement at all of our letter of March 
28, 1957, advising the New York Stock 
Exchange of our decision to reclassify 
the stock and to apply only to the Mid- 
west Stock Exchange for a listing of the 
two new classes of stock. . . 

As you can see, the Sheaffer Pen Co. 
recognized that it could not list its new 
Class A (non-voting) stock on the New 
York Stock Exchange because of the 
30-year rule you mentioned. But the de- 
cision not to list the Class B (voting) 
stock originated entirely and_ strictly 
with the company, not with the NYSE. 
In other words, there could have been 
no warning from Mr. Funston that our 
stock would be delisted, for we had al- 


| ready told the Exchange that we had de- 


cided to do our own delisting. Any sub- 
sequent pronouncement from the NYSE 
about the listing of the non-voting stock 
could have no effect on the decision we 


| ourselves had previously made and com- 








| municated to the Exchange. 


—Craic R. SHEAFFER 
Chairman 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


Fort Madison, Iowa 


The issue is not who warned who, but 


| simply whether a company ought to de- 
| prive its stockholders of voting rights. 


On this issue Forses feels firmly that 
Keith Funston and the stock exchange 
governors did the right thing in enforc- 
ing their “no-vote—no-listing” rule.—Eb. 


Sir: When did the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Co. move from Fort Madison, Iowa, to 
Madison, Wisconsin? 

—Rocer G. HAGERBAUMER 
Quincy, Illinois. 


It is still, despite Forses’ copyreader’s 


| error, in Fort Madison, lowa.—Eb. 


| Texas Gusher 


Sir: Your mention of Texas & Pacific 
Land Trust (“Trends & Tangents,” Forses, | 


| May 15) brought back memories of the 


day in late 1927 when a rise of 1,000 | 
points on a single share trade (the old 


| sub-certificates) crossed on the tape to 


the accompaniment of gasps from the | 
onlookers. 
So you see TPL holds two records: the 
highest-priced stock ever, as well as the 
greatest advance. 
—Dr. Ralph R. Sackley 
Chicago, Illinois. 
| 


Silence Is Golden 


Str: I wonder whether you could not 


| continue to write on (such topics) as... 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 





INTERNATIONAL 
SHOE 
COMPANY 


185™ 
CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 60¢ 
per shore payable on July 
1, 1957 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
June 14, 1957, was declared 
by the Board of Directors. 
ANDREW W. JOHNSON 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


June 4, 1957 











RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Dividend Notice 


The following dividends have been 
declared by the Board of Directors: 


First Preferred Stock 


871% cents per share on the First 
Preferred Stock, for the period 
July 1, 1957 to September 30, 1957, 
payable October 1, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business September 9, 1957. 


Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able July 29, 1957, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 


June 21, 1957. 


ERNEST B. GORIN, 
Vice President and Treasurer 
New York, N. Y., Jume 7, 1957 





YALE & TOWNE 


Declares 277th Dividend 
37'2¢ a Share 


On May 23, 1957, 


of thirty-seven 

and one-half cents 

per shore was 
declared by the Board 
of Directors out 

of past earnings, 
payable on 

July 1, 1957, to; 

irra stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
June 7, 1957. 





F. DUNNI 
Executive Vice-President and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. co: 


Cash dividends paid in every year since 1899 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends 
have been declared by the 
Board of Directors: 


Preferred Stock 

A regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable July 1, 1957 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on 
June 14, 1957. 


Common Stock 
A quarterly dividend of 
$0.25 per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, payable July 1, 
1957 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on June 14, 1957. 

Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be 
mailed. J. W. REerLtiy 

Secretary 




















US.E&G. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of 
United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company has de- 
clared a dividend of fifty cents 
a share, payable July 15, 
1957, to stockholders of record 
June 24, 1957. 


JOHN D. WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
May 22, 1957. 








The RUBEROID Co. 


Building Materials 

for home, farm and industry 
On May 28, 1957 a regular quarterly 
dividend of 40¢ per share on the 
outstanding capital stock of this cor- 
poration was declared by the Board 
of Directors, payable June 17, 1957 
to stockholders of record June 7, 
1957. 

GEORGE F. BAHRS 


Vice President and Treasurer 


DIVIDENDS PAID IN EVERY YEAR 
SINCE 1889 











INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The Directors of International 
Harvester Company have declared 
quarterly dividend No. 169 of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share on the com- 
mon stock payable July 15, 1957, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 14, 1957. 


GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 











READERS SAY | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71) 


Lukens’ statement, on earnings which 
caused the stock to gyrate wildly (“Fact 
and Comment,” Forses, May 1). 

A similar statement was made recent- 
ly by the president of Thompson Prod- 





ucts, when he announced higher earn- 


ings for 1957 than for 1956, and added | 
that earnings would be less than some | 


analysts had predicted. 

I believe that this statement caused a 
decline in the stock. Perhaps it would 
have declined later anyway, but why 


should it be necessary for the gentleman | 


to refer to a wild statement of $6 per 


share earnings by some analyst and | 


thereby forcefully reduce the outlook for 


the stock—that is, match actual facts | 
against a too optimistic figment of some | 


analyst’s imagination. 
—ARTHUR M. WOLKISER 


New York, N. Y. 


Liquid Assets 


Sir: An interesting tabulation of the | 
billion dollar U.S. companies headed | 


“The Higher Circles” appeared in the 
May 1 issue of your magazine. | 
In comparing the dollar amount shown 
for total assets, as well as the rank, with 
those shown in other publications, I 
noted that a number of the reported fig- 
ures do not coincide. I assume the list 
simply used total asset figures as taken 
from the 1956 annual reports, and did 
not attempt any adjustments to make 

the data comparable. 

There seem to be two major factors 
which are overlooked in tabulations of 
this sort: first, some companies net their 


Vilas & Hickey | 





tax notes against their tax liabilities, 
where others do not; and secondly, a 
few companies still report their plant | 


investment on a gross basis and include | 
the accumulated provisions for deprecia- | 
tion, amortization, and so forth, on the | 


liability side of the financial statement. 
—J. D. Marquis 

Manager 

Financial Research & Economics 


Gulf Oil Corp. | 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Reader Marquis is correct. Forses used 
the companies’ own asset figures.—Eb. 


Broke By Broker 


Simm: I suggest that you include an | 
article soon on the commissions charged | 
I was | 


buyers of 10 shares or more. 
shocked the other day when'I received 
a bill for a 9% commission charge for 
the purchase of 100 shares of stock 
quoted at 3% on the American Stock 
Exchange. I would not have made this 
purchase if I had known that the com- 
mission ($27) was so great. 

—SaMuEL RoTH 
New York City, N. Y. 


Let Reader Roth see “Higher Com- 
missions,” Forses, May 1.—Eb. 








STANDARD FRUIT 


AND STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
NEW ORLEANS 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 





The regular quarterly dividend of 
75 cents per share of the partici- 
pating preference stock of this 
company, for the three-month pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1957, will be 
paid on July 1, 1957. A quarterly 
dividend of 10 cents per share of 
$2.50-par common stock, and a par- 
ticipating dividend of 40 cents per 
share of participating preference 
stock, will be paid on July 1, 1957. 
These dividends will be paid to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business June 14, 1957. 


H. L. ROLFES, 


Treasurer. 


THE 
West Penn 


Electric Company 


(Incorporated) 


Quarterly Dividend 


on the 


COMMON STOCK 








3735¢ PER SHARE 


Payable June 29, 1957 
Record Date June 7, 1957 
Declared May 29, 1957 





WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
Monongahela Power Company 
The Potomac Edison Company 

West Penn Power Company 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 
quarterly dividends as follows: 
PREFERRED 8TOCK 
A quarterly dividend of $1.06 
payable July 1, 1957, to stockholders 
of record June 10, 1957 
COMMON STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of 30¢ 
payable July 1, 1957, to stockholders 
of record June 10, 1957 
Rosert W. JACKSON, President 
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UNIQUE FORBES MANUAL 
SHOWS YOU HOW TO INSURE 
YOUR FINANCIAL SECURITY 


Because money-management is far more complex today 

than at any previous time in our history, we have prepared a 

unique Manual which will not only help you protect your cap- 

ital and make it grow, but also show you how to arrange your 

investments, your savings, your insurance so that you may 

retire sooner, more comfortably—provide your family with 

greater security—leave an estate which will not be cut drastically by estate 
taxes or be frustrated by legal technicalities. 

It’s called, “PLANNING PERSONAL SECURITY’—a step-by-step 
guide to money-management—prepared by the FORBES organization so that 
you may fashion a professionally balanced financial program at a fraction of 
what it would normally cost you. 


MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY—ON APPROVAL? 


You needn’t keep it unless you agree that it can help you arrange your 
financial affairs to better advantage—can pay for itself many times over by 
offering you concrete suggestions which will virtually double the efficiency of 
vour financial programming. 

“PLANNING PERSONAL SECURITY” is a handy reference work 
which you will use for years in organizing your family finances for maximum 
security. It will help you strike a balance—tie together your savings, your 
investments, your insurance, your pension plans so that you may face the 
future with greater assurance, with complete peace-of-mind. It will help you 
see that each dollar in a well-ordered financial plan will do virtually the work 
of two where no plan exists. 

All the information you need for sound money management is here—in one 
handy reference work—written from the layman’s point of view so that you 
needn’t be a lawyer or a tax specialist to understand and act upon the advice 
offered. 

And because the contents are so essential to sound money-management, we 
will gladly send you a copy on a 10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION basis. 
Read it. Check your current financial program against the recommendations 
offered. Learn why we believe this Manual will pay for itself manv times over 
—why we state, “Every head-of-a-family should own a copy of ‘PLANNING 
PERSONAL SECURITY.’” At the end of 10 days, you either return it and 
owe nothing, or keep it and .remit $15 when billed. 


REMIT NOW AND SAVE $5.00 
MONEY BACK IN 10 DAYS IF NOT SATISFIED 


Should you wish to remit now, thus saving us billing and handling costs, 
you need send only $10—a saving of 331%4% on the regular price. Money back 
in 10 days if not completely satisfied. 

In either case, because of the almost universal need for a Manual on this 
subject, we expect demand to be quite heavy. Since supply is limited and since 
orders will be processed on a first-come-first-served basis, we suggest you in- 
sure getting your copy by mailing the coupon below foday. 


Investors Advisory Institute, Inc. 

(Subsidiary of Forbes Inc.) 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

Please send me the new Forbes Manual, “PLANNING PERSONAL SECURITY” (regular 
price $15), at the special remittance with order price of $10. 1 may return it within 10 days for 
full refund if not satisfied. 


I enclose [) Check ©) Money Order. Add 3% on N.Y.C. orders. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


0 Check here if you wish to first examine the Manual in which case you will either return it 
within 10 days and owe nothing, or remit $15 when billed. 








The Complete Practical 
Guide to a Well-Balanced 


Financial Program 


Section I—A PROGRAM FOR ESTATE PLANNING 
—Steps to Take in Estate Planning Get Your 
Records in Order . . . Making Your Will How 
to Minimize Estate Taxes Your Estate Tax 
Problem . . . The Gift Device Tax Exemptions 

. . How to Make Advantageous Gifts “Con 
templation of Death’’ Rule Final Thoughts on 
Estate Planning . More Pointers for Your Pro- 
gram 


Section II—PLANNING YOUR SAVINGS FUND 
How to Choose Your Bank How to Make 
Deposits Grow . . . Putting Your Savings to Work 
.. . Where to Save . . . Hints on Banks and Bank 
Accounts Pros and Cons on Savings & Loan 
Companies . Twin Systems of Bank Deposit 
Insurance .. . A Note on Home Ownership . 
Personal Checklist. 


Section 11|—GETTING THE MOST OUT OF YOUR 
INSURANCE—Picking the Right Policy Advan- 
tages of Life Insurance . ypes of Insurance 
Policies . How to Get the Most From Your 
Insurance . . . Buying Life Insurance What 
Do You Want Your Insurance to Accomplish . 
The Principal Life Insurance Needs of a Family 
Why Life Insurance for Youngsters How to 
Select an Agent . . . How to Select a Company 
Hints to Policyholders Safeguarding Policy 
Proceeds .. . What About Exchanging Policies 
Adjusting Your Life Insurance Program How 
to Use Annuities . . . Pointers to Follow in Choos- 
ing Annuities... Insuring Against Accident, Iliness 
and Other Casualties . . . Insuring Against Hazards 
Types of Protection You Should Have 


Section IV—-THE NEW SOCIAL SECURITY—ITS 
PLACE IN YOUR FINANCIAL PROGRAM—-Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance . What It Is 
. . » Becoming Insured . . . Fully Insured Cur- 
rently Insured .. . Types of Benefits and Insured 
Status . . . Counting Quarters Your Benefits 
. Monthly Family Payments Lump-Sum 
Payments . . . Increasing Payments by Additional 
Work . . . Manner in Which Taxes Are Paid 
Claiming Benefits .. . When Payments Stop If 
You Work After Payments Start Disability 
Right of Appeal . . . Three Times For Action 


Section V—INVESTING IN COMMON STOCKS— 
Yardsticks to Use .. . An Approach to Common 
Stock Investing . . . The Periodic Purchase Plan 
. . . « Profit Potentials in Warrants Monthly 
Investment Plan—New York Stock Exchange 

Investing In Growth Stocks Typical Growth 
Stocks .. . Management Stock Ownership——Clue 
to Growth . . . Insider Buying Large Cash Flow 
—Earnings, Dividends Generator Profits Plow- 
back—Key to Growth . . . Cash Rich Companies 
. . . Long-term Dividend Payers Some Better 
Grade Stocks... Periodic Stock Dividend Payers 


Section VI—PREFERRED STOCKS—Kinds of Pre- 
ferred: Non-cumulative, Cumulative, Convertible, 
Participating . . . Quality Grades Vary Invest- 
ment Discussion . . . How to Use Preferreds 
Representative Preferreds. 


Section VII—BONDS IN YOUR FINANCIAL PRO- 
GRAM—Things to Know About Bonds How to 
Test a Bond .. . How to Use Bonds Savings 
Bonds as a Financial Backlog . Choose the Right 
Kind of Bond . . . Tax Angles on Savings Bonds 
. . » Municipal Bonds for Tax Planning . Your 
Tax Strategy. 


Section VIII—INVESTMENT COMPANIES—T ypes 
and Uses .. . Mutual Funds When to Use 
Mutual Funds ... A Few Don'ts . Review of 
Individual Funds . . . Accumulation Plans .. . In- 
surance Features . . . Major Companies in Five 
Broad Categories . . . Closed-End Investment Com- 
panies . . . Investment Features: Leverage, Dis- 
count, Tax Benefits, Diversification, Market Hedge 
. » »« Major Companies According to Degree of 
Volatility and Risk. 


Plus CONFIDENTIAL STOCK LISTS, CHARTS, 


TABLES, THE “ESTATE ORGANIZER” AND ‘ANALYSIS 
AND WORK SHEETS" 
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ON THE 


TH 0 U ¢ HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 





There is a point, of course, where a 
man must take the -isolated peak and 
break with all his associates for clear 
principle; but until that time comes 
he must work, if he would be of use, 


with men as they are. As long as the 
good in them overbalances the evil, 
let him work with them for the best 
that can be obtained. 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


The best advice I can give to any 
young man or young woman upon 
graduation from school can _ be 
summed up in exactly eight words, 
and they are—be honest with your- 
self and tell the truth. 

—James A. FARLEY. 


Thought, not money, is the real 
business capital, and if you know 
absolutely that what you are doing is 
right, then you are bound to accom- 
plish it in due season. 

—Harvey S. FIRESTONE. 


Management, in the sense of em- 
ployer, is merely the agent for the 
public, the stockholders and the em- 
ployees. It is management’s job to 
preserve the balance fairly between 
all these interests; that each may 
have his fair share without imperiling 
the community of the effort upon 
which the whole depends. 

—JamMEs F. BELL. 


If there is righteousness in the 
heart there will be beauty in the 
character. If there be beauty in the 
character, there will be harmony in 
the home. If there is harmony in the 
home, there will be order in the na- 
tion. When there is order in the 
nation, there will be peace in the 
world. —CHINESE PROVERB. 


Every man has a right to his opin- 
ion, but no man has a right to be 
wrong in his facts. 

—Bernarp M. Barucu. 


He who considers too much will 
perform little. —ScHILLER. 


Man’s problem in the last analysis 
is man himself. A man beset by evil 
within and from without can mobilize 
his spiritual resources to conquer that 
evil. Just so can the human race mo- 
bilize its‘moral and spiritual power to 
defeat the material power of evil that 
threatens it. —Ricnarp E. Byrp. 
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All business proceeds on beliefs, or 
judgments of probabilities, and not on 
certainties. —Cnartes W. ELIOT. 


If your foot slips, you may recover 
your balance, but if your tongue slips, 
you cannot recall your words. 

—MartTIN VANBEE. 


B. C. FORBES: 


When a schoolboy my copy- 
books told me that “persever- 
ance overcomes all things.” One 
extraordinary demonstration of 
this came to me, not from hu- 
man beings, but from plants, 
when I had occasion to relay a 
macadamized roadway to my 
garage. Yucca plants had forced 
themselves through the hard- 
ened surface, blossoming into 
flowers above my head—all 
through what I had regarded as 
an impervious, impenetrable 
roadway. I never backed my 
car out of the garage without 
mentally taking off my hat to 
these yucca plants. They 
achieved the seemingly impos- 
sible. Though suppressed by a 
presumably cast-iron roadway, 
they forced their way through, 
reaching more than human 
heights and blossoming into full 
flower. If a plant can do that, 
against uncompromising odds, 
why should human beings give 
| up when encountering obsta- 
| cles? Are we less than yucca 
| or any other plants? 











Your greatness is measured by your 
kindness— 

Your education and 
your modesty— 

Your ignorance is betrayed by your 
suspicions and prejudices— 

Your real caliber is measured by 
the consideration and tolerance you 
have for others.—Wo. J. H. BoetcKer. 


intellect by 





There is a tendency among some 
businesses to criticize and belittle 
their competitors. This is-a bad pro- 
cedure. Praise them. Learn from 
them. There are times when you can 
co-operate with them to their ad- 
vantage and to yours! Speak well of 
them and they will speak well of you. 
You can’t destroy good ideas. Take 
advantage of them. 

—GeorcE MATTHEW ADAMS. 


So long as new ideas are created, 
sales will continue to reach new highs. 
—CnHar.es F. Ketrterine. 


Profit is a must. There can be 
no security for any employee in any 
business that doesn’t make money. 
There can be no growth for that busi- 
ness. There can be no opportunity 
for the individual to achieve his per- 
sonal ambitions unless his company 
makes money.—Duncan C. MENZIES. 


Nothing so cements and holds to- 
gether all the parts of a society as 
faith or credit, which can never be 
kept up unless men are under some 
force or necessity of honestly paying 
what they owe to one another. 

—CICERO. 


Unhappiness indicates wrong think- 
ing; just as ill health indicates a bad 
regimen. —Paut Bourcetr. 


It was necessary for us to discover 
greater powers of destruction than 
our enemies. We did. But after 
every war we have followed through 
with a new rise in our standard of 
living by the application of war- 
taught knowledge for the benefit of 
the world. It will be the same with 
the atomic bomb principles. 

—Tuomas J. WATSON. 


Omit a few of the abstruse sciences, 
and mankind’s study of man occupies 
nearly the whole field of literature. 
The burden of history is what man 
has been; of law, what he does; of 
physiology, what he is; of ethics, what 
he ought to be; of revelation, what he 
shall be. —GEoRGE FINLAYSON. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 








Know thyself. —SocraTEs. 
A T t For by grace are ye saved through faith; 
CX. « and that not of yourselves; it is the gift 


Sent in by Margaret K. Wind- 
sor, Wilmington, Del. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


of God: Not of works, lest any man 
should boast. 


—EPHESIANS 2:8, 9 
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Between coffee grower, roaster and your breakfast table 
lie thousands of miles of ocean and mountain terrain 
...and thousands of words of business transactions, 
market reports and shipping instructions. 

The pulsing thread that “delivers” your pound of 
coffee is made of submarine cable, radiotelegraph, and 
ship-to-shore radio—networks of modern communica- 
tion operated by American Cable & Radio Corporation, 
through the cooperation and farsightedness of our good- 
neighbor governments in the coffee lands. 

AC&R, an associate of International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, is the largest American-owned 


international telegraph system. It provides direct cable 


and radiotelegraph circuits linking the United States 
and the principal countries of Central, South America 
and the West Indies, Europe, Africa, the Middle and Far 


It takes a lot of communication 
to make a good cup of coffee... 





East. The movements of coffee. together with other vital 
commodities and thousands of items in commerce are 
speeded by these communication “lifelines.” 

more than three- 
.. AC&R has contributed to 
the economic growth of many lands. Through its sub- 
sidiaries, Commercial Cable Company, Mackay Radio, 
and All America Cables and Radio. Inc., backed by the 


world-wide manufacturing and research facilities of 


Since the first cables were laid... 
quarters of a century ago. 


ITaT, it offers the finest in international communication 


aT. 


services, 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


For further information address American Cable & Radio Corporation, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 








és) 
For esa Line 
a at 
any Sheraton Hotel 
call the Sheraton 
nearest you. 


the proudest name in HOTELS EASTERN DIV 


NEW YORK 
Park Sheraton 
Sheraton-Astor 

Sheraton-McAlpin 
Sheraton. Russell 
BOSTON 

Sheraton Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton 
Sheraton Park 

PITTSBURGH 

Penn- Sheraton 

(formerly Wm. Penn) 

BALTIMORE 
Sheraton. Belvedere 

PHILADELPHIA 

Sheraton Hotel 

PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton- Biltmore 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
Sheraton. Kimball 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton 
Syracuse Inn 
Sheraton 
Dewitt Motel 


er 





MIDWESTERN Div 
CHICAGO 
Sheraton- Blackstone 
Sheraton Hotel 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadilliac 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefterson 
OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenetie 
LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton-Seeibach 
The Watterson 
DALLAS 
Sheraton Hotel 
Opens 1959 
AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 
FRENCH LICK, ind 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CiTY, S. D 
Sheraton-Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
Sheraton-Montrose 











PACIFIC DIV 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 
LOS ANGELES 

Sheraton-Town House 


PASADENA 
Huntington -Sheraton 








CANADIAN DIV 
MONTREAL 


NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. ae 


The SHERATON-BROCK Ka 


HAMILTON, Ont. 
Royal Connaught 


Family Plan — No room charge for children under 14 accompanied by adults 





